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Preface 


Child development as a subject of study is as interesting as 
the child himself. A child grows in interaction with his total 
environment. Child development is a dynamic, continuous and 
irreversible process. To understand it is to understand the child 
with all his needs and propensities at every stage of his growth. 

The psychology of child development as a discipline is gain- 
ing momentum because of its new dimensions in cross-cultural 
contexts. Children do not grow at the same pace in all areas of»: 
development as much depends upon child rearing practices and 
exposures to various cultures. 

The concept of child development is related to the concept 
of child guidance. As the child grows he needs guidance to get 
over his problems, including those related to developmental 
disabilities. 

The present volume is an attempt to present in a comprehen- 
sive manner the various aspects of child development with 
special reference to the role of teachers and parents. It also 
underlines the role of the community in the development of a 
child’s personality. 

I have tried to make the volume up-to-date by incorporating 
in it material drawn from contemporary journals in an effort to 
do justice to this expanding subject area and to the cause of 
teacher education. It is designed to meet the needs of students 
of child psychology and child development. 

T have also tried to project my own experiences as a teacher 
and psychologist in the U.K. and the U.S.A. 

T hope this book will be well received by students and pro- 
fessionals alike. I would appreciate any suggestions that they 
may make to improve it. 


S. BHATTACHARYA 
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Introduction 


Psychology isa growing subject. Itis a developing science 
extending its branches in different spheres. Like other sciences, 
psychology has its possibilities as well as its limitations. Recent 
developments in psychometry have contributed much to the 
progress in this field. One of the important functions of psycho- 
logy today is to offer guidance of various kinds on an individual 
basis. There are many approaches to the study of an individual 
and very recently emphasis has shifted from ability testing to the 
study of personality as a whole. As a result, various techniques 
of personality measurement have been evolved. 

Another chapter has been opened by psychologists of the day 
and that is on social psychology. The importance of this branch 
of psychology is being increasingly felt. 

Psychology today is facing challenges from the contemporary 
world which it can hardly ignore. The primary aim of psycho- 
logical science is to understand human nature. The secondary 
aim is to serve society. Itis probable that the psychologist of 
the future, who works in the social field, will be confronted with 
even more challenges than laboratory work. It must, however, 
be clearly understood that psychology in the present day is quite 
incapable of solving the vast majority of human and social 
problems. We may expect to see an increasing concern with the 
problems of mind and consciousness. 

A marked development of research in the social aspect of 
psychology is observed in view of the challenges facing it. As a 
science of behaviour and experience psychology has now a wider 
scope of application than before. The study of behaviour is a 
recent development and is, therefore, confronted with a number 
of problems. There are certain typical issues involved in 
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psychological study. In most cases psychology as a growing 
science has to depend on observations. This is an unsatisfactory 
approach because of the subjective nature of observation as a 
technique. Nevertheless, it cannot be done away with unless a 
relatively objective method is evolved. Psychology today has 
extended its domain and assumed a responsible task of discover- 
ing new laws and principles. As in the field of industry and 
medicine, it has also been extended to the classroom situation. 


Educational Psychology as a Science 

Educational psychology may be thought of as a behavioural 
science with two main referents—human behaviour and educa- 
tion. Educational psychology today is concerned with beha- 
vioural questions that are related to the objectives and practices 
of education The domain of psychology is very broad, includ- 
ing the study of the collective behaviour of human beings. 

The methods of science are often employed in a systematic 
manner and some techniques of application of knowledge to 
practical ends in educational settings are used by educational 
psychology. Efficiency of learning in the class-room has recently 
been associated with several variables. 

The following questions should be answered by an educa- 
tional psychologist today: 


1. How are children’s abilities, knowledge and affective 
characteristics related to objectives of education? 

2. How does a knowledge of the learning process and 
theories contribute to more efficient learning and teach- 
ing? 

3. How do characteristics of the learner affect his readiness 
to learn and efficiency of learning? 

4. How do characteristics of the teacher affect efficient 
pupil learning? 

5. How do the behaviours of the teacher and the student 
affect efficiency of learning? 


New horizons in educational psychology are thus claiming 
the attention of the educationists and psychologists. 
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Some basic concepts 

Child study is centred around making a child happy. If we 
can do this we can reduce future problems. Children must be 
provided with stimulation to help them see what is good for 
them. Child study is imperative, so that we can do the child 
justice in raising him. 

There are many who have studied child development. Mon- 
tessori started with retarded children and became interested in 
normal children. Piaget is the most outstanding living psycholo- 
gist. Freud was a theorist in this field. 

Three aspects of human personality are: cognitive; affective, 
or how a child feels his emotions; and conative, which concerns 
the child’s behaviour and actions. These three, added to a 
child’s physical make-up, become personality. Our aim is how 
to understand the child as a total personality. 

The child of today has problems completely different from 
those of the child of fifty years ago. Today’s parents are 
also different from those of yesterday. We have changing 
values. Interaction among parents, teachers, and siblings is 
very imporiant and goes along way in determining a child’s 
future. 

The future of some children may depend more on the 
teacher than on the parents because the former meet their needs 
better. Bereavements, disappointments, and stimulating and 
exciting happenings leave an impact on the child. Children react 
differently to significant happenings. 

There are many different ways and means of studying a 
child. Human beings are very complex and psychology is yeta 
pseudoscience. One way to study a child is that of a cross-sec- 
tional study. In this approach a cross-section of children of 
similar ages is picked and studied to reach generalizations. As 
use of sampling in this method is important, one must be sure 
that the samples are representative of the population. 

Another way of studying children is that of a longitudinal 
study. Children of different ages right from birth to a particular 
stage are studied. This gives a small sample at each stage. Com- 
parisons can be made at different stages and relationships be- 
tween stages seen. 

Then there is the subjective method. In this method some 
personal equations may creep in. There may be a case study of 
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a child from birth. It may be an interview in which the child’s 
mind is probed. This takes alot of time on the interviewer’s 
part. The interview may be highly structured with questions. 
They are already set up and certain generalizations are reached 
from the child’s reactions to the questions. An unstructured 
interview may be set up where the child is more free to com- 
municate with the interviewer. This takes more skill to conduct 
an interview but it enables the interviewer to get to the sub- 
conscious of the child. 

There are quite a few objective methods used in studying the: 
child. One of them isthe inventory method in which a ques- 
tionnaire is used to gather information atout the child’s life. 
This is administered by people close to him. The items of in- 
formation obtained can be incorporated into the inventory 
according to the objectives. 

The second objective method is the projective method. This. 
gives the child a chance to project himself. In this way one 
can draw out observations from his unconscious mind. The 
child does not know what is a good answer or a bad one. 

Psycho-drama is another objective method where a situation 
might be created by giving a role to the child. The child play- 
ing the role is observed. 

Sociometry is another popular method. Its purpose is to 
find out interaction between different children. 

A situational test is the fifth objective method. In it situa- 
tions are created to elicit the child’s responses. 

On a rating scale for each behaviour dimension, people are 
asked to rate a child close to them. There isa description of 
each point of scale so the rater knows how to place the child. 

None of these methods is purely subjective or objective. 

Development means that the child has certain potentials. 
which unfold inthe future. The child isa mysterious being,. 
made up of different characteristics. 

Child has been called “Father of Man” because the child 
will generate new values and will be father of another genera- 
tion. He has the potential of being a father and can generate: 
new values. The child is a ‘man inthe making” because he 
has many aspects of personality that are always unfolding. 

The concept of development is a pragmatic one. It proceeds. 
on and on as a man grows. It is also a dynamic concept. Piaget 
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tries to make it scientific. He believes that every human being 
is born with certain life-forces. He has an inherent potential 
but no one knows what it is at birth. 

A child with a number of propensities and drives reacts to 
his immediate environment. 

Characteristics of a certain stage may overlap with those 
-of another stage but this does not mean that the child is regres- 
sing, or that his development is reversible. 

A child absorbs influences of things around him. This is 
called assimilation. He stops for a while before he accommo- 
dates new influences. Assimilation and accommodation lead to 
cadaptation. This moves the child to a new life. 

Development is inherent, dynamic or pragmatic: it is irrever- 
sible and evolutionary. This means it involves direction, conti- 
nuity and sequence. Piaget believes that various sequences 
‘build up a ‘hierarchy. There are stages in this system. A struc- 
tural developmental concept is its main concern. Each stage 
might have various sub-stages and phases and thus builds up 
the concept of hierarchy. 

De’clage means similar cognitive developments. The child 
develops at various levels, cognitive and effective. At different 
‘stages there may be a similar cognitive development but child 
development is continuous. De’clage has two divisions: horizon- 
tal and vertical. Horizontal De’clage is where repetitions take 
place at the same stage or in the same period. Vertical De’clage 
is where repetition takes place at another stage. 

The child has many mechanisms of adjustment to adapt to 
his environment. These are fixation, regression, introjection, 
projection and identification. Identification builds self-concept. 
The child identifies his self with certain other human beings or 
concepts. Without this a man cannot be a proper man. 

Even iftwo children have the same environment they will 
be different because of their inherent qualities and their 


interplay. 


2 


Understanding Children and 
Their Needs 


Need for affection 

Close affectional ties with a few persons provide maximum, 
satisfaction of living for most people. The home and family still 
seem to be our central institutions. While achievement can be 
satisfying in itself, most people find greater pleasure in the 
appreciation provided by family and friends. 

Some people work out acceptable substitutes for a warm 
home life. Sometimes a child from acold or rejecting home finds. 
affection in a teacher. It has been observed that children do not 
find an adequate way to fulfil this need. The child is attended to: 
by his mother, and her tender and smiling care accompanies the 
routines that give him pleasure. Soon the infant begins to show 
pleasure in the presence of his mother and stops crying when 
she appears. He has learned to find affection for gratifying him- 
self and to want it when it is lacking. 

During infancy it is also the mother figure who introduces. 
the first pressures or demands. The child must learn to adjust 
himself to a feeding schedule, drink froma cup, and control 
his bowels and bladder. He begins to emerge into a state where 
affection depends in part on his conduct. Erikson points out 
that a child who quickly accomplishes the early learning connec- 
ted with feeding and elimination will usually retain his secure 
trust in parental affection. But many infants learn with some 
difficulty and also discover that ‘‘adults withdraw affection 
unless you do what they want’’. These tabies can no longer take: 
for granted the support and love of their parents. 

The desire for full parental affection is again threatened by 
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newly arrived siblings. The new baby requires more of the 
mother’s time and the older child feels deprived. 

As the child grows into early childhood he begins to learn 
a role through his sensitivity to parental] affection. For instance, 
a little girl first begins to explore and gradually discovers a 
whole set of do’s and don’ts. Cronback feels that the child 
establishes an attitude toward authority in his first five 
years. If he finds ways to “get around” mother, for instance, he 
concludes that adult mandates can be disregarded. Likewise, 
severe or inconsistent punishment for wrong doing makes the 
child regard authority as arbitrary, unreasonable, and threaten- 
ing. The child, in other words, transfers his attitude toward his 
parents’ authority to other authority figures such as teachers, 
grandparents, policemen, etc. 

A study made by Meyer and Thompson along the same 
lines (1956) indicated that pupils found demands of teachers 
difficult to satisfy when they ran counter to their other training. 
Boys are especially likely to come into conflict with teachers be- 
cause the latter disapprove of pupils who are rough, noisy, and 
unmanageable. Yet in middle childhood these traits are encour- 
aged by peers and, more subtly, by parents. Meyer and 
Thompson found that sixth-grade teachers scold boys much 
more than girls. We can somewhat safely hypothesize that the 
need for authority approval exists with sixth-grade boys but 
that their two main authorities are in conflict. Also another 


need, that of approval by peers, has its effect on their be- 


haviour. 


Need for approval by peers 
Most children learn early that getting along with others of 


their own age is pleasant and that their disapproval is unplea- 
sant. This experience prompts them to seek peer approval so 


that they can be involved in activities. They will no doubt want 


peer affection. ] 
During the pre-school period children are expected to learn 


elings and to act appropriately so that their 


about other’s fee i 
little friends can also be happy. Parents suggest ways of acting; 
sharing, asking the owner for permission to play with toys, 


acknowledging and so forth. By school age we expect the child 
to understand how other people feel and to sympathize with 
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them. 

In school years more stable peer relations are formed and 
children acquire particular friends and ‘‘reputations’’ which esta- 
blish their popularity. The basis of this popularity is often uncer- 
tain, but abilities to perform valued acts and attractiveness 
seem to help determine a reputation. 

With the approach of adolescence, acceptance by his peers 
becomes more and more crucial for the child. This often comes 
into conflict with his need for parental Jove and authority appro- 
val. Even in pre-school years one can observe the child caught 
between the adult’s disapproval of fighting and his peers’ expec- 
tation that he will stand up for himself. By mid-adolescence, 
youths frequently disagree with adults, as shown by experience 
of teaching 11th graders. Adult ideas about dress, language, and 
the importance of study differ from those reinforced by the 
adolescent crowd. A study by J.B. Marks (1954) found that the 
most popular adolescent girls are those with relatively few 
intellectual-cultural interests, and with a strong interest in things 
parents disapprove. The adolescents did say, however, that they 
considered parents’ opinions more valuable than peers’ regard- 
ing politics, spending of money, and personal problems, but not 
in matters of dress and recreation. Adults retain some substan- 
tial influence so long as domination does not become a source 
of conflict. 


Need for independence 

We have thus seen how the needs of children often conflict 
with each other. The need for independence is likewise often in 
conflict with the need for affection. The requirement that one 
become more responsible and decide more matters for oneself 
is in conflict with training for compliance and obedience. Inde- 
pendence requires that a person should express his own will and 
act spontaneously with confidence while retaining a balance of 
self-control. 

The young child first experiences independence in explora- 
tion. If his choice of objects to grab brings adult disapproval, 
he may learn that independent acts bring trouble. The child 
need not be frightened into undue dependence since in time he 
must accept the absence of mother. 

The child’s independence is fostered by the widening 
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environment of school. As he mingles with children from other" 
homes and with community groups, his interests and activities 

are less tied to his own family. He carries on with limited 

supervision. He has more frequent occasions to mix with 

strangers. 

Independence is learnt gradually and with continuity. Scho- 
eppe and Having-hurst (1952) rated boys and girls at age 10 on 
their degree of emotional independence and, again, at age 16. 
The degree of emotional independence at the two ages correlat- 
ed highly. Thus there is a fairly high degree of predictive corre- 
lation here and independence does not suddenly happen in late 


adolescence. 


Need for competence and self-respect 

The fifth area on Cronbach’s chart of development is con- 
cerned with the child’s attitude toward the self in relation to the 
external world. A happy and effective person has goals to 
which he is committed, and he is capable of accepting his real 
‘limitations. 

The infant does a great deal of manipulation and finds joy 
än observing its effect. During early childhood crawling and 
walking are exploratory rather than directed toward a useful 
Piaget calls this the secondary circular reaction. At all 


‘goal. 
scope for self-assertion and self- 


ages, play provides action and 


expansion. 
As the child approaches school age and is given more tasks 


to perform, the motivation to explore and master things for 
their own sake becomes strong. The child finds joy in explora- 
tion and feels confined by the regid distinction between work 
and play he encounters at school. His work is constantly evalu- 
ated, either praised or criticized. He acquires standards by 
which to judge himself, and an ideal of what a good person 
ought to do. If his performance and conduct are usually accept- 
ed and he makes steady improvement towards his developing 
concept of the ideal, he comes to believe that he is ‘‘good’’. If 
it never seems tocome near the ideal, he sprouts a sense of 


inadequacy. 
The child play: ) 
development. He is no longer viewe 


s an active role in his own social-emotional 
d as a passive recipient of 
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adult influences, he is regarded as an active and influential part- 
ner in promoting his own development. This revised view of the 
“competent child” is best seen in our recognition of the bidirec- 
tionality of social influence, whereby children and adults influ- 
ence each other across development. The early unidirectional 
view of development, in which adults influence children but 
children do not affect or alter adult behaviour, has few current 
supporters. Debate continues concerning how this pattern of 
reciprocal influence changes across development, contexts, and 
social partners. 

Social-emotional development has multiple causes, and 
multiple theories are necessary in order to understand it. In 
recognition of the complexity of social-emotional development, 
current researchers subscribe to a wide range of influences. 
Cognitive and biological factors are viewed as important deter- 
minants of social-emotional development. Artificial distinctions 
among cognitive, biological, social and emotional development 
are no longer viewed as either necessary or valid. Theoretical 
explanations are multiple, miniature and modest. Although 
there remain grand theoretical schemes that provide a compre- 
hensive account of socio-emotional development, ‘‘mini-theo- 
ries” that are more modest and restricted in scope are increas- 
ingly common. As the multi-determined nature of socio- 
emotional development becomes apparent, theories are appear- 
ing that aim to explain smaller pieces of the social developmen- 
tal puzzle rather than the whole range of phenomena. 

Multiple levels of social influence are necessary in order to 
understand social-emotional development. The child is embed- 
ded in a variety of social systems and settings in which various 
agents shape his social-emotional development. These range 
from smaller immediate settings and systems, such as the family 
or peer group in which the child has considerable influence, to 
larger or more remote systems such as the school, the commu- 
nity, or the wider culture, over which the child has less control. 
The nature of the interactions, stresses, and supports encounter- 
ed in these systems will influence, social-emotional development. 
The ways in which these various systems of influence interact 


in affecting the child’s development is of particular current 
concern. 
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Multiple research strategies are necessary in order to under- 
stand social-emotional development. A healthy pluralism 
characterizes the current study of this subject. 

Social-emotional development is context-bound and agent- 
bound. The role of contextual and situational factors in modify~ 
ing social and emotional behaviour is widely recognized. 
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Children in Social Perspectives 


There is acontinued search for greater understanding of 
“those specific features of the child’s social environment that 
play a significant role in shaping the course of development. 
This search is directed not only at those environmental condi- 
tions that may represent a threat to optimal development but 
also at supportive features of children’s environment that may 
contribute importantly to the enhancement of development. In 
both instances, attention is being directed not only to the child’s 
experience within the family but also to the characteristics of 
the neighbourhood, peer group, school, and larger society that 
may have an impact on children directly or through their effects 
on families. 

Long-term adverse developmental outcomes result from 
children having to cope with such situations as parental divorce, 
having a working mother, being raised by a single parent, or 
spending appreciable amounts of time in daycare. Situations of 
this sort obviously represent a potential developmental stress 
for children. Increasing attention is being focussed on the cop- 
ing strengths shown by many children in responding adaptively 
to those experiences, and on the conditions that might facilitate 
adaptive reactions. 

The child’s adjustment to parental divorce is greatly facilitat- 
ed ifthe father’s attitude is generally supportive and if extra- 
familial supports are available to the ensuing single parent 
family. David and Baldwin argue that the effects of child-bear- 
ing and parenthood on the adolescent and her infant will 
depend very much on how the adolescent’s own family reacts 
to the situation, a question about which much more needs to be 
learned. 
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Hoffman reminds us that the effects of maternal employment 
tend to vary for boys and girls of different ages and social clas- 
ses because of the different patterns of relationships of operat- 
ing between sons and daughters, mothers and fathers. Kagan 
reminds us of the plasticity of human development and the 
resilience of children in coping with adverse experiences. He 
also agues that we need to be aware that our judgments of what 
sort of child rearing or early experiences are perceived as 
potentially damaging to the child are very much influenced by 


our ideological and cultural values. 
We should be in a position to formulate more firmly based 


guidelines for the prevention and solution of many of the pro- 
blems discussed. We also need invariably to confront the diffi- 
cult socio-political and economic problems involved in imple- 
menting whatever social policies seem obviously wise and 
necessary. 

The concept of psychology, both as a discipline and as a 
profession, to deal with problems arising in the contexts of 
child rearing confronts a gap in scientific knowledge. Our 
science is peculiarly one-sided. We know much more about the 
eavironmen's in which they live or the processes through which 
these environments affect the course of development. 

The existing concepts are limited to a few crude and un- 
differentiated categories. An examination of studies of environ- 
mental influences on dnvelopment reveals the following modal 
typologies for describing contexts of behaviour and growth, 
family size, ordinal position, single versus two-parent house- 
holds, working versus non-working mother, homecare versus 
daycare, parents versus peers, and perhaps, the most frequent, 
social class or ethnic background. 

For example, some environmental factors such as occupa- 
tional status, amount of schooling or, to a lesser extent, family 
sizes appear to have a substantial and enduring influence on 
developmental outcomes. 

The first two years of life produce dispositions that protect 
the older child against future anxiety and promote cognitive 
development for an indefinite period. 

Paternal behaviours that on the surface appear to be simi- 


lar, often lead to different outcomes for boys and girls. 
Every interaction between adult and child is embedded infa 
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matrix of implicit understanding created from past interactions. 
The child’s private constructions and the critical consequences 
of familial experiences are well understood, but not the trans- 
duction from external event to personal interpretation. 

The positive relation between playful caretaker-infant inter- 
action and rate of cognitive development in the child, especially 
for language, can be viewed as reflecting, in part, the salutary 
influence of variety, for play contains surprises that draw atten- 
tion, accommodation and excitement. But variety can be gene- 
rated in different ways and in different contexts of care. Variety 
is not necesssarily correlated with the number of adult child 
interactions or indexed by a particular interaction since it refers 
to changing patterns of behaviour. Thus experiences in the 
home clearly affect the young child’s profile. It is not that 
parental behaviours do not influence the young child; they do. 
But future experiences can be equally effective. Coherent pat- 
terns of dispositions or their derivatives persist, we believe, only 
when they remain adaptive. 

Families influence the intellectual development of their child- 
ren genetically and environmentally. Untangling these two , 
sources of influence, however, is formidable when parents rear 
their own children, 

Many environmental influences could make for intellectual 
differences instead of intellectual similarities between parents 
and children or between siblings. 

Not long ago, men in our culture neither sought nor assumed 
active responsibility for the rearing of their children. This was 
especially true during the children’s earlier years. Infant care 
was clearly perceived as the province of women. Today, how- 
ever, increasing numbers of men appear eager to play an active 
and important role in child rearing, and a growing number of 
social scientists (both male and female) now recognize that for 
biological and social reasons, most children have two parents— 
one of either sex. 

This presumption of maternal pre-eminence had developed 
because mothers traditionally assumed major responsibility for 
childcare especially in infancy. Since mothers performed most 
caretaking activities, the argument went, they must have the 
more important influences on their children’s development. 
From the quite plausible conclusion that mothers were most 
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important, theorists leapt to the unreasonable inference that 
mothers were exclusively important influences on children’s 
personality development. Confidence in the importance of 
maternal influences was heightened by the prevailing belief in 
the special significance of early experiences, since mothers 
seemed to be involved in an overwhelming proportion of the 
infant’s experiences. By considering only the greater quantity 
of mother-child than of father-child contact, we neglected to 
acknowledge that it is the quality (not simply the quantity) of 
experiences that makes them salient and that fathers may make 
up in quality some of what they lack in quantity. 

All studies have shown that fathers can be quite as compe- 
tent and responsive as mothers (Parke, 1979) and that young 
infants clearly develop attachments to both parents, although 
most babies preferentially seek comfort from their mothers 
when they are distressed (see Lamb’s 1978 review). The two 
parent-infant relationships appear to emerge at roughly the same 
time in the middle of the first year of life. 

The departure of the father is usually a cause of emotional 
and economic distress for the mother and it is likely that her 
behaviour will be affected by the st: ess she experiences. If her 
children appear maladjusted, it may be a consequence of her 
behaviour rather than a direct consequence of the father’s 
absence. It would therefore be incorrect to conclude that patern- 
al behaviour is a key determinant of personality adjustment 
from the finding that children raised without fathers are more 
poorly adjusted than children raised in intact families. 

It is equally important to acknowledge that the father-child 
relationship exists within the context of a family system (see 
Hartup, 1979, this issue). Each member of this system appears 
likely to influence every other. More specifically, the effects of 
the father-child relationship probably cannot be understood 
independently of the mother-child relationship~or of the father- 


mother relationship. 
In short, the child’s social world consists of many worlds, 


including the family system, the peer system, and the school. 
The nuclear family has been regarded as the pre-eminent 
socialization context because the child’s earliest experiences 
occur within it and more time is consumed in family interaction 
than in interaction with other socialization agents. Nevertheless, 
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extensions and elaborations of the child’s social competencies 
occur outside the family through contact with many other 
individuals. 

The social world to which most children are exposed initially 
is the family, a complex unit varying widely in composition and 
cohesiveness from family to family as well as from culture to 
culture. As a social system, the family can be conceived asa 
constellation of sub-systems defined in terms of generation, 
gender, and role. 

The school is also a social world of major significance. The- 
American secondary school was described in systemic terms by 
Gordon (1957), Coleman (1961), and Barker and Gump (1964), 
and the British secondary school has been studied by Rutter 
(1979). Nevertheless, the school as a social system has not been 
well described in relation to the growth of social competence in. 
the individual child. 


4 


Studying Individual Differences of 
Children 


Individual Differences 
The concept of differentiation has been widely used in psycho- 


logy as the degree of differentiation appears to be an important 
characteristic of the structure of any system. Individual differ- 
ences have been recognized mainly because of the need for 
selection and guidance. But the problem of differentiation 
remains unexplored, notwithstanding the various attempts made 
to analyse the structure of human abilities and personality. It 
is difficult to say whether differences in individuals in respect 
of a particular behaviour or functioning can be attributed to 
heredity or to environment. Individuals vary in personality. 
Thus, differences in them should be accounted for with reference 
to the total personality. There are cognitive and effective domains 
which determine one’s perceptions and feelings and differences 
are observed almost in every sphere of functioning. Apart from 
abilities or capacities, people vary toa bewildering extent in 
respect of their perception and judgement, attitudes and tem- 
peraments. Emphasis has so far been laid on differences in abili- 
ties and skills. It is, of course, very difficult to represent a per- 


is entirety by means of a single index, because all the 


son in h 
rsonality are the outcome 


integrated aspects ef an individual’s pe 
of a complex process of interaction between inner propensities 


and external forces. Scientific doctrines of human abilities and 
differences are also not in agreement with the popular opinion 


that all persons fall into distinct types. 


Biological Basis of personality differences 
Individuals develop the peculiarities that they show. The so- 
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called laws of heredity, the extraordinary resemblances and 
difference between parents and offspring, all these depend 
largely on the arrangement and behaviour of the genes Know- 
ledge of this biologial factor is essential to an understanding of 
the physical aspects of personality. In the light of present know- 
ledge, it is difficult to predict the inheritance of men, viz., strict- 
ly physical characteristics. Yet some individuals speak of trans- 
mission of such complicated and culturally influenced factors as 
mental ability, temperament and attitudes. No one has yet 
demonstrated the presence of genes contrclling intellectual 
ability or personality characteristics. 

The mechanics of inheritance, although mapped out, are 
still regarded as too complex to be analysed in full. The general 
principle of inheritance is that children resemble their parents 
and that like begets like. Individual differences among children 
in the same family can be explained to some extent by the prin- 
ciple of variation. As a matter of fact, the germ cells contain 
different genes which combine in different ways and the permu- 
tations and combinations can be varied to bring out individual 
differences. 

Heredity as a source of a variation may be a very impor- 
tant factor, but this is not all. Numerous studies of eminent 
people as well as mentally retarded people have clearly indi- 
cated that eminence and mental deficiency tend to run in fami- 
lies. But this is no clear guide to the exclusive influences of 
heredity on individual differences. Systematic studies of the 
correlation between blood-relationship and abilities have 
brought out results showing variations. It has been found out that 
in the case of identical twins the correlation comes to .8 to 90. 
In the case of fraternal twins it is .65 to .70. It is also interesting 
to note that the correlation between parents and children comes 
to .40 to .45 and that between grandparents and grandchildren 
itis. 0 to 20. These results show the scope of variation between 
individuals related by common ancestry. Besides the variation 
within people of the same heredity, there is another source of 
variation which is known as environment. 

The hereditarians maintain that education cannot increase 
capacity, pointing out that natural difference would find expres- 
sion regardless of the amount of formal education. The envi- 
ronmentalists, on the other hand, reiterate that the greatest part 
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of individual differences is attributable to discrepancies in cul- 
tural and educational opportunities. The present viewpoint is 
that of interaction which simply means that both nature and 
nurture interact in the development of individuals. Heredity does 
not operate in a vacuum and biological or genetic materials have 
to work with and upon it. This principle of interaction indicates 
that nature sets the limits of individual development in regard 
to various psychological functions but nurture is no less impor- 
tant in determining the extent to which people’s potentialities 
shall be developed and the direction in which they should be 
utilized. Several studies have been conducted and the follow- 
ing conclusions arrived at. In the case of fraternal twins, the 
median coefficient is approximately 70 indicating the influence 
of both heredity and environment, while in the case of identi- 
cal twins, the correlation is .85, showing the importance of here- 
dity alone. Thus, the same kind of nature-nurture interrelation- 
ships has been found in most of the investigations. 

There are other sources of variation like race and nation 
ality, sex and age. It is a fact that there are certain racial 
characteristics which bring about some relationship between 
race and individual differences. Studies have been conducted on 
the relative positions of the various culture groups on the intel- 
ligence scale and it has been seen that the difference is not too 
significant to be attributed to race or nationality alone. There is 
hardly any evidence of national superiority in mental abilities, 
although the differences can be better explained in terms of en- 
vironment and environmental variation. In fact, individual differ- 
rences are too wide even in the same context and, as compared 
to them, the differences due to race or nationality are not much 
significant. 

Of the other factors supposed to contribute to individual 
differences, sex, age and health deserve special mention. Studies 
have been carried out and very little evidence found in favour 
of the hypothesis of woman’s inferiority in general intelligence. 
There are, of course, sex differences in specific traits and women 
have been found superior to males in linguistic ability, in tests of 
memory, while men have scored higher in mechanical ability 
and manual performance. But this appears to be a superficial 
study because most of the disparities are attributable to cultural 
influences and motivational factors working in individuals. 
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Psychological basis of individual differences 

The analytical approach to individual differences emphasizes 
the concept of differentiation to a great extent. It is assumed that 
the structure of human abilities and personality can be explain- 
ed in terms of specific characteristics and traits. Attempts have 
been made to account for individual differences with reference 
to human abilities. Thustone’s concept of primary ability has 
put forward a challenging notion of differentiation. Burt has, of 
course, attempted to take a middle course by presenting the 
theory of heirarchical structure of abilities while the USEF in- 
vestigation has found as many as 10 specific factors underlying 
the structure of human abilities. A few have pointed out some 
broad categories of sensory, perceptual and other factors for 
taking into account these multi-dimensional nature of intellectual 
functioning. It ts, however, to be admitted that the whole system 
of human functioning is interwoven to such an extent that it is 
difficult to isolate individual differences in a limited framework. 
Individual differences may also be observed in the personality 
structure. In other words, besides the cognitive differences, there 
are differences at the temperamental level. It is thus necessary 
to account for them in the affective domain and discover the 
relationship, if any, between the two sectors. With the growing 
complexity of the science of psychology, differentiation is em- 
Phasized more and more for practical purposes of selection and 
allocation. Yet one has to judge with an open mind if this is 
realistic or purely theoretical as a concept. 


Sociological basis 

The sociological basis of individual differences has gained 
much prominence in recent years. It is regarded as a great 
concern for the educationist as the environment so created may 
be bringing about desired individual behaviour. Among socio- 
logical factors considered very much important, cultural en- 
vironment and social heredity deserve mention. The role of the 


home and group life in the development of personality has also 
been recognized. 


Structure of human abilities. 
Attempts have been made to unfold the mysteries centred 
around human abilities, Capacities or personality traits and 
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theories of intelligence have been put forward by Spearman, 
Thorndike, Kelly, etc. 

Spearman and his followers had to modify the ‘‘Two Factor 
Theory” to incorporate at least a few “Group Factors” which 
were supposed to be broader than the specific factors but less 
broad than “g”. Thorndike suggests that there are three differ- 
ent types of intelligence, viz, (a) abstract, (b) social and (c) 
mechanical. He also stated that there are three dimensions of 
our intellectual activities, mainly of (i) aptitude, (ii) speed and 
(iii) range of width. 

Kelly in 1927 claimed to have established the three types of 
intelligence, namely, (i) verbal, (ii) quantitative and (iii) spatial. 
These were shown by himas being independent of each other. 
Thus, in terms of Spearman’s theory, individuals would be 
found to differ in respect of only one type of intelligence, i.e., 
general intelligence. Assessment of general intelligence may 
lead to the prediction of one’s future attainments, at least in 
the normal sphere of work. But in terms of Thorndike’s or 
Kelly’s finding there are three different types of intelligence in 
respect of which individuals may be found to differ. In other 
words, we have to investigate the distinction between types, as 


follows: 


Abstract, Social and 
: According to Thorndike 


Mechanical 
Verbal, Quantitative and 
: According to Kelly 
Spatial 


The work on Stephenson’s and Spearman’s “Two Factor 
Theory” showed that over and above “‘g”’ there was at least one 
broad group factor of a verbal nature. His analysis, however, 
did not preclude the existence of another broad grouping relat- 
ed to tests of only a non-verbal character. Cox suggested a fac- 
tor (mechanical aptitude) after his experimental study on 
mechanical and routine assembly operations. 

W.P. Alexander in his dissertation ‘‘Intelligence, Concrete and 
Abstract”, claimed to have established a practical factor, (F), 


from his investigation using the performance scale which 
tA. fi. SUE KY., West peny. Z4.. Wass 
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had developed. 

E.L. Koussy put forward his “K” factor (space perception) 
which he found common to certain non-verbal tests. But stated 
that the practical factor (F) was probably of a composite nature 
differentiating later on, in the course of a child’s development, 
into two sub-factors, visuo-spatial (K) and mechanical (M), the 
former, again, maturing earlier than the latter 

In short, according to the English School of Thought, all the 
factors, in addition to the general factor “g” shculd be regard- 
ed as so many broad ‘group factors’. Then came Thurstone 
with his test of seven primary mental abilities of the following 
type: spatial ability, perceptual speed, numericai ability, verbal 
relation ability, word fluency, memory and response. 

These abilities were primary in the sense that they were 
basic to any functioning of an individual and they are indepen- 
dent in the sense that they can enter separately or jointly into 
any functioning of an individual. 

Another group of psychometriciants headed by Thompson 
would hesitate to approve of any of the above theories as they 
encourage minimizing the number of common factors. They 
advocated another theory, viz. “The Sampling Theory of Abi- 
lity’, which would attempt to explain all individual function- 
ing in terms of interactions between innumerable traits or 
factors. Fleming neatly describes the last view when she says; 
«Mind isa rich, comparatively undifferentiated complex of 
innumerable influences.” 

Recent developments in factor analysis have, no doubt, 
influenced the concept of intelligence. Spearman in his later life 
recognized the existence of a few broad group factors in addi- 
tion to the “g” or general mental ability, while Thrustone in 
his subsequent findings recognized the existence of a second 
order “‘g” factor over and above his primary mental abilities. 
Many recent studies and factor analyses show specific factor 
loadings in multiple and group factors after the former have 
been rotated. The real difference between these views lies in the 
mode of approach and in the attitude towards the solution. 
While Thurstone and his followers would maximize the impor- 
tance of primary abilities and minimize that of the second or- 
der “g” factor, Spearman’s followers would do almost the re- 
verse. In the American field of psychometry the list of factors 
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representing primary abilities of aptitudes has continually 


expanded. 

In a recent American review a s 
been shown to be fairly well estal 
tests of abilities, as follows: 


et of factors or groupings has 
plished in the frequently used 


(a) Verbal Comprehension 

(b) Numerical Ability 

(c) Abstract Reasoning 

(d) Perceptual Speed 

(e) Word Fluency 

(f) Rote Memory 

(g) Spatial Ability 

(h) Mechanical Ability 

(i) Musical Ability 

(j) Artistic Ability 
dexterity, psychomotor co 


and a few psychomotor factors like finger 
ordination, etc. 


American psychologists explained recent developments in 


factor analysis in a different way. 
Burt, after a thorough survey of the experimental work done 


in the field, suggested 4 hierarchical structure of human abilities 


consisting of the following successive levels: 


(a) General Intelligence, 
(b) Relations, 

(c) Association, 

(d) Perception. cand 

(e) Sensation. 


Burt’s picture would look perhaps like the one below: 


(a) “8” the comprehensive general factor covering all 

cognitive abilities; 

(b) Broader groupings on the higher relational level, e.g., 
apprehension of relations, aesthetic processes, etc.; 

(c) Broad group factors on the intermediate associative 
level covering different activities classified according to 


their form or content, e.g-, memory productive associa- 


tion, etc.; 
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(d) Narrower factors at the ‘perception’ level; and 
(e) Factors at the sensation level. 


The whole series would thus appear to be arranged at suces- 
sive levels, the factors at the lowest level being the most specific 
as well as the most numerous. 

Venon seems to follow a middle-of-the-road course. Accord- 
ing to him, the following structure would perhaps represent the 
intellectual and practical factors in psychological tests: 


(a) ‘‘g” (general mental abilities); 

(b) V: ed group and K: m group factors; 

(c) V: ed group subdivided into rote memory, verbal abi- 
lily, etc., and K: m group subdivided into mechanical 
information, physical aesthetic ability, psychomotor 
coordination, spatial ability, etc.; 

(d) Sub-division of the broad factors of the above category 
into narrower sub-factors; 

(e) Cross-cutting the two main groups of V: ed and K: m 
there are in addition a few more factors which may be 
described as belonging to the ‘speed’ group. 


When we look at the two (American and British) sets of 
psychological factors, we find that quite a number of them are 
common to both. The difference lies in the mode of approach. 
In one, these factors are treated as being more or less indepen- 
dent of each other, while in the other they are shown to form 
certain broad groupings in a connected whole. 

A general outline of the realm of human abilities cannot be 
drawn unless the elements out of which the mind is compound- 
ed are discovered. We cannot hope to make successful predic- 
tions about an individual child until we know every side of his 
make-up, As Ahmavaara has put it: “All the possibilities creat- 
ed by the new differential method cannot presumably be seen as 
yet; a theoretical all round picture is only beginning to take 
shape and connections between its different parts are mostly 
still to be found. The methods themselves too are still very much 
in a state of evolution.” 

__ Besides the highly complex and controversial issue of iden- 
tifying and naming the factors, we should note that all of them 
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should be regarded primarily as categories for classifying men- 
tal and behavioural performances, rather than as entities in the 
mind or the nervous system. 

The findings of factorial research have, no doubt, important 
educational and vocational bearings. But opinions differ in 
regard to the usefulness of having test programmes of this or 
that type. It is being increasingly felt that educational and 
vocational guidance among adolescents is extremely difficult. 


Individual differences and attainments 
Recent developments in psychology are more concerned 


with individual differences than with similarities. This is perhaps 
the outcome of a keen attempt at analyzing human abilities and 
personality for the sake of selection and guidance. It is, how- 
ever, strange that we are still confronted with the problem of 
mapping out the total personality of an individual in respect 
of its component parts. The psychometricians are optimistic 
about the future of such a thorough search for finding out all 
the individual differences. They have come to a general agree- 
ment in respect of the structure of human abilities after a long 
pursuit. Intelligence has been regarded to occupy the pivotal 
place in the field. There have been, of course, six slight differen- 
‘ces of opinion regarding the classification of intelligence, but 
the nature and function of this general ability have not been 


doubted. 


Three broad categories of intelligence have been identified 


in British School children at the time of entering secondary 
schools. Verbal, numerical and spatial abilities have been 
recognized as factors comprising intelligence, and their bearing 
on allocetion of children so long admitted by the British School 
of Psychology. It is only recently that definite doubt has been 
expressed about the efficacy of the intelligence test in solving 
the allocation problem. This gesture leads to another controver- 
sial issue, viz., what are the individual differences to be taken 
into account for the purpose of allocation. For along time 
there was a tendency towards including personality qualities 
fora better prediction. But no systematic attempt has been 
made to enlist them on the basis of research evidence. 

It appears that British psychology clings to the traditional 
notion of accepting prima facie human abilities more than 
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dispositions for such purposes. Thus, aptitudes have been prefer- 
red over interest as a factor for determining one’s course or 
vocation. The aptitude tests prepared for the purpose have 
shown satisfactory results and they are being widely used at the 
moment for selection purposes. It is, however, accepted that 
aptitudes involve some amount of ability and skill together with 
one’s inclination towards a specific area. The problem lies in 
their classification and research findings are still inadequate to 
draw a line of demarcation between different areas. Sporadic 
efforts have revealed some amount of satisfaction about -he 
predictive value of aptitude tests, particularly in science and 
technical courses. McClolland’s work supports the basis of 
selection of one’s vocaticn by means of intelligence tests but at 
the same time hints at the possibility of including other tests for 
the purpose. Peel, Lambert and others confirmed that aptitude 
for technical drawing, etc., can be predicted by tests. 

Peel points out that individuals differ widely in their school 
attainments with respect to both quality and quantity. These 
attainments are products of complex causes, viz. abilities, 
interests and opportunities. Fleming observes, ‘Neither the 
ability testing not the aptitude testing have encouraged a belief 
in the possibility of exact prediction of the divisibility of human 
beings into discrete types.” 

In fact, there exist a large number of unknown variables 
influencing attainments. Vernon assumes that personality factors 
like persistence, industriousness and interest contribute much 
towards one’s success in almost all branches of learning. The 
NFER, in its first interim report of 1950, emphasized the need 
for identifying and assessing some of the non-examinable quali- 
ties of character and disposition. There are others like Himmel- 
weit and Powell who stress the importance of other characteris- 
tics, such as ambition, speed and tendency to accuracy, etc. 
Sanders corroborates this and refers to personality qualities and 
habits as important factors. 

It would thus be clear that individuals differ in various res- 
pects and very few of which have till now received the proper 
attention of psychologists. Unfortunately, the problem of assess- 
ment of these qualities is so intricate that one would feel diffi- 
dent in making attempts to assess them accurately. 

Very recently Vernon in his Intelligence and Attainment Test, 
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of the present position of intelli- 
gence tests and pointed out their suitability for the purpose of 
any kind of selection. At the same time, he has admitted with 
amopon mind the limitation of these tests when he invites atten- 
tion to other factors like interest, relevant experience and 
opportunities, home background, physical assets and weaknesses 


and personality qualities. 


has made a thorough survey 


Structure of Human Abilities 
No two persons are alike. If this be true, our interest would 


naturally be to find out individual differences. In what respects 
do we differ from one another? Abilities and aptitudes vary 
from person to person apart from other factors. 

What do we mean by abilities? Do they mean certain capa- 
cities or endowments with which people carry out their func- 
tions? Yes, the human mind comprises 4 variety of potentiali- 
ties and is too complex to be analysed. Also, the human mind 
functions at various levels of thinking, feeling and acting, 
cognition, affection and conation in psychological terms. 

A wide range of capacities comprises the structure of human 
abilities, One may have a strong memory but very poor reason- 
ing. This indicates that our capacities are too diverse to be 
accounted for. For 4 systematic approach to this analysis 
psychologists have assumed that every individual has some 
fundamental power of adjustment to the outside environment. 
This power is known as the central ability or general ability. 
This is also known as intelligence in a broad sense of the term. 

Intelligence, no doubt, is a very vague term as it has various 
shades of meaning. Intelligence has been described in many 
ways. To a number of psychologists, intelligence is the capacity 
for abstraction. Here emphasis is Jaid on the ‘cognitive’ aspect 
of mental ability, i.e., the thinking and perceiving capacity. To 
some others intelligence is the power of problem-solving, while 
a few have identified reasoning with intelligence. P 7 \ 

After a Jong search for a suitable definition of intelligence it 
has been established that it is the general ability which manifests 
itself at various levels. It is an amalgam of various factors of 
the human mind. It is like electricity which we use in everyday 


life but cannot determine accurately. 
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Nature of Intelligence 

Intelligence forms the core of human abilities and plays a 
very important role in everyday life. This concept is generally 
known as the ‘G’ factor which is present in most of the human 
activities. In other words, ‘G’ is the only factor of mind which 
determines one’s efficiency in any field. The school of thought 
which held this view is now modifying its theory known as the 
Monarchical theory of intelligence. The term ‘monarchical’ 
implies the supreme Position of the G-factor of intelligence in 
the whole of the mental structure. 

Attempts have been made to unfold the mysteries surround- 
ing human abilities. British psychologists emphasize strongly the 
role of heredity in the formation of intelligence, which has been 
explained by the term ‘G’. It has been pointed out by others 
that the monarchical theory does not adequately explain the 
entire structure of human abilities. This criticism gave rise to 
another theory known as two-factor abilities. The two-factor 
theory of human abilities was held in esteem for a long time 
and Spearman was the pioneer who tried to explain the myste- 
ries surrounding human abilities by means of his theory. Later 
Spearman and his followers also had to modify the ‘two-factor 
Theory’ for its inadequacy to explain individual differences. 

Quite a few factors of mind broader than ‘S’ but less broad 
than ‘G’ have been discovered by American psychologists head- 
ed by Thorndike. These factors have been described as group 
factors and the theory is known as the Oligarchical theory of 
intelligence. 

According to Thorndike, we possess three different types of 
intelligence described as (1) abstract, (2) social and (3) mechani- 
cal. A British psychologist discovered a hierarchy or order 
underlying the mental structure and this theory is known as the 
Burt’s hierarchical theory. He found out that besides ‘G’ two 
other groups of abilities are found to be saturated with one’s 
attainments: the verbal-numerical-educational belong to one 
group and the practical-mechanical-spatial-physical belong 


to the other. Thus an approximation to the mental structure is 
provided by the hierarchical framework. 


While the British school established the hierarchical structure 
of human abilities, the American approach has obscured it. 
Thustone has come out with his new and tevoluntionary theory 
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of primary abilities. According to him, the structure of human 
abilitiescan be thought of in terms of several independent 
mental abilities. These abilities have been regarded as ‘primary’ 
because they are considered basic to any functioning of the 
individual. We shall concern ourselves here only with well- 
established factors having a bearing on vocational choice. 

(a) Verbal Ability and Comprehension: It has very often 
come to notice that people differ very much in their capacity to 
handle words. The verbal ability seems to involve two distinct 
factors. The first is concerned with the grasping of ideas and 
word-meanings and the other with fluency in dealing with 
single and isolated words. It is the first of these abilities which 
plays a prominent part in many of our activities. Lack of verbal 
facility may of course handicap the general functioning of our 
mental ability. 

(b) Spatial Ability: This is another important factor as it 
provides us with another major vehicle for thinking. Ability of 
this kind enables one to discriminate between shapes and sizes 
in respect of space and leads to success in certain occupations, 


viz. engineering architecture, etc. 
(c) Perceptual Speed: The speed of handling easy perceptual 


material varies from person to person. One may find it fairly 
easy to compare many pairs of six-digit numbers in respect of 
their similarities or differences while another may find the task 
extremely difficult. Perceptual speed facilitates the capacity for 
quick perception or grasp of materials presented in various 
forms. Such tasks may of course be related to one’s span of 


attention as well. 

(d) Numerical Ability: The existence of this factor is proved 
by the fact that certain tests involving numbers have something 
in.common. Some people have the numerical facility and they 
are found more suitable for banks and other commercial 
concerns. 

(e) Memory: There are different types of memory for 
different things. There is a logical memory for meaningful 
materials, as well as a mechanical memory known as rote 
memory which does not require much understanding. 

(f) Fluency: People vary much in the speed with which 
they can mobilize words. This is the capacity known as verbal 
fluency, sometimes referred to as W (for words). This is not 
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the same as the verbal factor and has not much relation to 
general intelligence. It can be of considerable value in some 
occupations and spheres. 


Other Factors 

There are several other factors concerned with the mental 
structure and considered as special aspects of ‘G’. e.g. mechani- 
cal ability, musical ability, abstract reasoning, etc. These are 
found to be of practical importance and are fairly established 
factors or groupings in the structure of human abilities. 

Thus a growing tendency towards analysing human abilities 
into innumerable component parts is found in America and no 
body knows if the division and sub-divisions of the structure 
are far from being real. 

Burt after a thorough survey of the entire field has suggested 


a hierarchical structure (mentioned before) consisting of the 
following at successive levels: 


(a) General Intelligence 
(b) Relation 

(c) Association 

(d) Perception 

(e) Sensation 


Burt’s picture of human abilities looks like the one below: 


(a) There is the general comprehensive factor ‘G’ of intelli- 
gence covering all cognitive abilities; 

(b) Atthe next level there are broader groupings at the 
higher relational leveland broad factors at the inter- 
mediate associative level: and 

(c) There are narrower factors at the perception and sensa- 
tional level. 


The structure suggested by Burt appears to be somewhat 
teal and rational.though a theoretical all-round picture is only 
beginning to take shape. Connections between the different parts 
ofthe mental structure are still to be found and the methods 
to do so are very much in a state of evolution. 
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en innumerable factors 
mental structure as the 
s and not actual 


Discovery of the interrelations betwe 
may clarify the concept ot the complex 
factors may be nothing but some categorie 
entities. 

To the common reader, all these factors at the cognitive level 
are not very clearly marked nor js it essential to accept them 
as described. There still exists enough confusion in this field and 
different approaches have, therefore, been made to map out 
this area of cognitive factors. We cannot hope to know an in- 
dividual until we know every side of his makeup. And this is 
almost an impossibility as ‘mind is a rich complex of innumet- 


ableinfluences’. 


5 


A Review of Theories of Child 
Development 


In summarizing Jean Piaget’s theory, we can see that the 
substance of his findings is very relevant to the educator along 
with the methods he employs. The method by which he collects 
data is frequently referred to as the ‘‘clinical method,” which 
means that the child actively searches for a solution of the pro- 
blem. The examiner stimulates and challenges the child to re- 
flect on his own answers and to use this discourse as a means 
to clarify his own thoughts. (Piaget wholeheartedly believes in 
the child’s autonomy and his active participation in his own 
cognitive growth. . 

Application of Piaget’s findings about children’s cognitive 
growth to teaching could have a revolutionary impact on the 
planning of curriculum. The content itself would be influenced 
or, more important, the logical processes by which we think and 
by which we attempt to solve problems could become a major 
area of focus in any educational endeavour. Thus, there would 
be a more systematic emphasis on systems of classification, on 
reversibility, on logical transformations, on the process of logic 
in general. 

In conclusion { Piaget’s theory demonstrates that there are 
regular patterns in cognitive development which are experienc- 
ed by everyone. Such an understanding allows us to predict for 
an individual his modes and range of comprehension all along 
his course of development. ; 

The next theory to be discussed is that of Freud. Freud’s 
theory of development holds that the young child goes through 
five definite phases in the first five or six years of his life and 
only two more in the remaining fifteen childhood and adolescent 
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years. One of Freud’s basic assumptions is that the first five 
years of childhood are the most formative ones for personality 
development. 

i During the oral stage, the child gets pleasurable auto-erotic 
stimulation from such manipulations of the oral erogenous 
zones as sucking, drinking, and eating. In the second phase of 
this oral stage, the oralsadistic stage, the child exhibits sadistic 
tendencies through biting during the cutting of teeth. At the end 
of the second year, the anal stage begins, changing the source 
of pleasure from the oralto the anal region. He “holds back’’ 
and ‘‘lets go” to get more pleasure and to exert power over his 
parents. The ora! and anal stages are sometimes called pre-ego 
periods, since the id impulses are not yet restrained by the ego. 

One basic Freudian concept concerns libidinal forces. 
uLibidinal” energy will have to be defined as the yet unknown 
force which directs human development. Terms such as ‘‘drive, 
desire, and urge”? may be “‘Jibidinal energy”. This force or 
energy, which in part is sexual, must te realized as an aspect of 
the human system. 

Freud believed that these forces were attached to various 
experiences throughout the life of an individual. Therefore it 
would seem valuable to define these three levels. One is the 
conscious experience: all those life events which remain within 
the individual’s perceptual and/or cognitive awareness. The: 
second is preconscious experience, which are all those events. 
beyond the individual’s immediate recognition but within the 
realm of his conscious recall. And the third is unconscious ex~ 
perience, which is entirely beyond the individual’s perceptive: 
and rational awareness. I have mentioned the above levels of 
experience because the last two have become the centre of most 
psychoanalytic investigations, and are seen as the potent deter- 
minants of all human motivation. 

These libidinal energies form three major analytic processes, 
which are known as the Freudian triad of id, ego, and super- 
ego. The id comprises the sum of the “‘pressure of excessive 
wishes”. This pressure originates in unconscious libidinal energy. 
The id possesses, further, the unfulfilled libidinal strivings of an 
organism. In other words, the id is all the desires which we 
must overcome to be human, and not be mere creatures. The 
ego is charged with controlling the conscious actions of an 
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individual. It is a combination of all his past experiences which 
confront him and help him to take action in the present. The 
superego is assumed to be made up of personal experiences 
which have been affected by the ideas and attitudes of signi- 
ficant adults and peers in the life of the individual. 

The phallic phase—sometimes referred to as ‘‘little puberty” 
—begins with the child’s interest in manipulation of the sex or- 
gans. Infantile masturbation and ‘‘impulses for knowledge and 
investigation” appear at this phase. His newly developed intel- 
lectual curiosity draws him to the problem of sex. The dis- 
covery of the ego accompanies the beginning of narcissism. The 
development of the ego changes the child’s total outlook towards 
the world. 

At puberty, the sexual impulses break through to produce 
the subordination of all sexual component—instincts under the 
primacy of the genital zone. Whereas pleasure-seeking was the 
aim of all the infantile forms of sexuality, physiological puber- 
tal changes create another sexual aim, that of reproduction. 
This phase of psychosexual development is called the genital 
stage. Pubescent sexuality manifests itself in three different 
ways: 


(a) through external stimulation of the erogenous zones; 

(b) through internal tension and a physiological need to 
release sexual products, a condition not present in the 
childhood sexuality; and 

(c) through psychological ‘‘sexual excitation’? which may 
be influenced by the former two. 


Pubescent development not only awakens sexuality, but also 
enormously increases nervous excitement, anxiety, genital 
phobia, and personality disturbances because of the out- 
standing power of the “lust dynamism”. Biological changes 
bring about behavioural changes, since one’s lust collides with 
one’s security. During adolescence, therefore, a person is espe- 
cially vulnerable to the development cf psychopathology. 

Increased sexual tension during adolescence revives many of 
the old incestous objects of the phallic period. Freud speaks of 
a second oedipal situation during pubescence. Freud comments 
that during adolescence a boy’s first serious love object is most 
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likely to be a mature woman, and a young girl’s an older man, 
that is, mother and father figures. 

But these are not the greatest dangers an adolescent faces 
in his further development. There exists the danger that friend- 
ship ties that are too strong will bind boys and girls to their 
own sex, with the possibility of inversion of the sex object. Rela- 
ted to the oedipal situation is the adolescent’s task of freeing 
himself from his dependency upon his parents. The boy’s libi- ' 
dinal attachment to his mother has to be released and he must 
also free himself from the dominance of the father. Unsuccess- 
ful attempts to resolve either situation will result in neurosis, 
since they will interfere with the selection of a heterosexual love 
object. The main task of the adolescent as seen by psychoanalytic 
theory may be summarized as being the “attainment of genital 
primacy and the definitive completion of the process of non- 
incestuous object finding”. 

It must be assumed that the stages of psychosexual develop- 
ment are predominantly biological in nature, since they occur 
in a predetermined sequence. The biological nature of Freud's 
theory is further emphasized by the frequent use of the instinct 
concept. In his earlier theory, the two biological instincts are 
self-preservation and reproduction. The self-preservation in- 
stinct includes such ego motives as hunger, fear, and self-asser- 
tion. The reproductive instinct is sexual and is closely related to 
the psychic energy called libido. 

According to Freud, the oldest portion of the mental appa- 
ratus remains the most important throughout life (1940). One 
of the major developments in psychoanalysis after Freud was 
a significant revision of that statement. Even before the ego 
exists, its subsequent lines of development, tendencies and reac- 
tions are already determined. This emphasis upon ego instead of 
id marked a significant change for psychoanalytic theory, mov- 
ing it from the study of psychic depths to the study of psychic 
surface. Later, Anna Freud (1946) made an attempt to empha- 
size the important contributions which the study of the ego and 
its functions might have made. 

In her view, the id and ego are in a nearly constant state of 
conflict, The id clamours for gratification of its drives, while the 
ego attempts to facilitate this gratification. The modes of grati- 
fication need to be adjusted to the reality of the environment 
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and its restrictions upon expression and behaviour. Brie- 
fly, the relationship between the id and the ego, which is des- 
cribed as harmonious, is as follows. The id bombards the ego 
with impulses and needs for satisfaction. This creates tension 
between the id and the ego. The constant attempt to deal with 
impulses and to facilitate their satisfactory gratification and 
expression is the task of the ego. 

The functions of the ego and the relation between the id and 
the ego are not seen as static, but rather as constantly chang- 
ing. The changes occur, most predictably, at various develop- 
mental stages. Anna Freud points out that because of the dyna- 
mic nature of the ego, a particular ego reaction to stimuli can- 
not be termed pathological or normal without extensive exami- 
nation of the stage of development which is being reflected at 
that particular time. In her view (1952), retarded ego develop- 
ment had three possible explanations: 


1. Defective motor or sensory apparatus; 

2. failure of the normal development of drives leading to 
too little stimulation of the ego apparatuses; and or 

3. failure to bring the apparatuses under ego control. 


Psychoanalysis, after Freud, no longer conceives of the ego 
as simply responsive to conflicts between impulsive demands 
and reality conditions. The ego is now considered to have auto- 
nomy as regards its source of energy (it draws on neutralized 
libidinal-aggressive forces). It is not always the mediator be- 
tween conflicting demands; it has, in addition to this role, that 
of a constructive adapter to the environment. 

The writings of Erik Erikson show the concern with ego 
characteristics of the present phase of psychoanalytic thought. 
Like Rapaport, Erikson emphasizes that psychic processes are 
constantly being restructured and that the restructuring depends. 
in large measure upon the environment. 


Stages of Development 

The Freudian view of psychosexual development was taken 
by Erikson and extended in a number of directions. While not. 
abandoning Freud’s concentration on the id and libidinal deve- 
lopment, Erikson, as we have indicated, underscored the 
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gths and weaknesses that 


importance of the ego and the stren. 
ego development Erikson 


accrue to it during life. Emphasizing 
had to look at the importance of meaning in the course of 
human growth. Meaning, in turn, came to be viewed as a deri- 
vative of one’s position vis-a-vis society{ States of human deve- 
lopment, more psychosocial than narrowly psychosexual, 
concerning the ego as well as the id, were charted not just 
up to the genital stage of adolescence, but beyond it and all 
the way to the end of the life cycle. 

But while going beyond Freud, Erikson still saw the impor- 
tance of strictly psychosexual development and used the Freu- 
dian psychosexual themes to describe a variety of social modal- 
ities. Thus, he describes the newborn as <incorporative’’ not 
only with his mouth, as Freud would have it, but also with his 
eyes and hands. The two-years old is not only concerned with 
“holding in” and ‘‘letting go” in the anal zone but ia his inter- 
action with others as well. The boy in the Oedipal stage is not 
just bent on intruding with his penis but with his words and his 
whole body. The girl does not wish to catch simply with her 
vagina but to entice and endear with her whole self. 

Central to Erikson’s description of psychosocial stages is the 
concept of crisis. Crises, he says, are «characteristic of turning 
points, of moments of decision between progress and regres- 
sion, integration and retardation”) Basic oppositions alterna- 
tive attitudes toward life—oy: rwhelm th child at various times 
in the course of development. ¿He is “beset with fumbling and 
fear”. But as a crisis is resolved, hopefully with a favourable 
Tatio of the positive to the negative attitudes, the child ‘‘appears 

ighter in his judgment, 


more himself, more loving, relaxed and bri 
more activated and activating, in free possession of a surplus of 


energy”. With a favourable resolution comes increased self- 

esteem, more strength, and a new positive dimension of ego. 
Each stage of development in Erikson’s scheme is marked 

by the emergence of such a crisis and is named in terms of the 


basic antagonistic attitudes that precipitate it. There are eight 
important crises in life and, hence, eight stages of development. 
1. Basic Trust versus Basic Mistrust. Establishing “‘endur- 
ing patterns for the solution of the nuclear conflict of basic 
tin mere existence is the first task of 


trust versus basic mistrus 
the ego”. Basic trust, according to Erikson, 1s ‘a naive sense of 
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confidence in others and in oneself. It implies that one has 
learned to rely on the sameness and continuity of the other 
providers” and also “that one may trust oneself and the capa- 
city of one’s own organs to cope with urges”. If trust is estab- 
lished, it will pervade conscious experience, unconscious inner 
states, and observable behaviour. 

The newborn “lives through, and loves with, his mouth”. 
He is incorporative—he takes things in—not just with his 
mouth, but with his eyes, his sense of touch, and his cther sen- 
sory receptors. He has to learn, however, to regulate his readi- 
ness to incorporate with needs, and desires and methods of his 
mother. The development of this mutual regulation between 
mother and child is ‘‘of prime importance for the first experi- 
ence of friendly others’’/Ease of feeding, depth of sleep; and 
relaxation of the bowels are the first signs that social trust is 
developing. a 

The crisis of the oral period comes in the second half of the 
first year when the arrival of teeth leads the child into a ‘biting’ 
Phase. There is a more violent drive to incorporate, and incor- 
poration is now active: the eyes no longer passively receive; 
they actively focus, isolate, and ‘grasp’ objects: the ears discern 
and localize significant sounds. The infant is also becoming 
more aware of himself as a distinct person. Above allf{'*‘it is 
now necessary to learn how to continue sucking without biting, 
so that the mother may not withdraw the nipple in pain or 
anger”. The mother apparently turns away from the child, not 
only asa result- of his biting or because weaning may have 
begun, but also because she wishes to return to some of the 
pursuits in which she had been engaged before childbirth. ‘‘It 
is against the combination of these impressions of having been 
deprived, of having been divived, and having been abandoned, 
all of which leave a residue of basic mistrust that basic trust 
must b> established and maintained.” 

The outcome of this crisis depends upon the quality of mater- 
nal care. ‘‘Mothers create a sense of trust in their children by 
that kind of administration which in its quality combines sensi- 
tive care of the baby’s individual needs and a firm sense of per- 
sonal trustworthiness within the trusted framework of their 
culture’s life style.’’{If the mother trusts herself, it is most likely 
that her child will come to trust himself. It is not frustration 
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the child; it is frustration without 
le to convey to their child—even at 
nt—‘‘an almost somatic conviction 
that there is a meaning to what they are doing”. If parents are 
able to do this, the infant will develop a ratio of trust to mis- 
trust that is on the positive side, and an orientation that will 
serve him well in meeting the later crises of life. 

2. Autonomy versus Shame and Doubt. “Muscular matura- 
tion sets the stage for experimentation with two simultaneous 
sets of social modalities: holding on and letting go.” Social in- 
teraction in the period corresponding the Freudian anal stage is 
thus seen by Erikson in terms of the major themes of anality— 
retention and expulsion. The child clings lovingly to his mother 
at one moment and in the next ruthlessly pushes her away. He 
hoards and jealously guards his possessions but just as often is 
found throwing them down the stairs or out of the window. 
Although retention and expulsion are seen in many forms of 
interaction with the environment. the anal zone is still the 
‘model’ for these two contradictory modes. Bowel and bladder 
training enter in to make the child’s problem at this time a 
difficult and significant one. 

“This whole stage, then, 
The child is experimenting Wit 


per se that is damaging to 
meaning.(Parents must be ab: 
this early stage of developme 


becomes a battle for autonomy.” 
h holding in and Jetting go in 


many spheres, and thus comes to develop a sense of self- 
control. The outcome of the crisis at this stage hinges on the 
child’s ability to acquire self-control, autonomy, and pride 
without a loss of self-esteem and concomitant shame and 


doubt. 

Shame is self-consciousness- “One is visible and not ready to 
be visible.” It is expressed in the impulses “to bury one’s face, 
or to sink, right then and there, into the ground”. Shaming the 
child exploits the sense of being small that develops in him as 
he stands up and surveys the adult world. Doubt has much to 
do with the awareness of having an unseen “behind” that can 
be invaded and dominated by outsiders «who would designate 
as evil those products of the bowels which were felt to be all 
right when they were being passed”. Doubt leaves the child un- 
sure of what he had left behind. 

What the child needs from the environment to meet the 
crisis concerning his autonomy is firm reassurance. Reassurance 
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is necessary so that his basic trust in himself and his environ- 
ment is not jeopardized by his ‘‘sudden violent wish to have a 
choice”. Firmness must be present to protect the child against 
the potential anarchy of his inability to retain and expel with 
discretion. In addition, if the parent has a sense of dignity and 
autonomy; the child will be in a much better position to develop 
one in himself. 

3. Initiative versus Guilt. With a basic trust in existence 
and a firm sense of autonomy, the child of four enters upon a 
new stage of development and faces a third crisis. He is now an 
independent and vigorous walker. He has acquired the basics 
of language; his imagination is so vivid that at times ‘‘he can- 
not avoid frightening himself with what he himself has dreamed 
and thought up”. 

This is the period that Freud called the phallic stage. The 
child experiences pleasure from his genitals and is curious 
about sexual matters. He is interested in ‘‘being on the make,” 

n “making”. There is no simpler, stronger word for it; it sug- 
gests pleasure in attack and conquest. In the boy, the emphasis 
remains on phallic-intrusive modes; in the girl it turns to 
modes of ‘‘catching”. Intrusive modes of behaviour include 
physical attack (intruding into another’s body), aggressive talk 
(intruding into another’s ears), vigorous locomotion (intruding 
into space), and curiosity (intruding into the unknown). Catch- 
ing modes include aggressive forms of snatching and milder 
forms of making oneself attractive. 

The task of this stage is the development of initiative with- 
out overwhelming guilt. Initiative assumes the autonomy of the 
previous stage but adds to it ‘‘the quality of undertaking, plan- 
ning and ‘attacking’ a task for the sake of being active and on 
the move”. Guilt assumes the shame (being found out) of the 
second stage but adds to it the fear of being found out—even 
for thoughts of deeds which no one else has observed. Guilt 
‘aroused in the present stage, often expressed in the conviction 
in child, is bad. 

Initiative, in Erikson’s view, has to do with longing for the 
parent of the opposite sex—the Oedipal complex—but it includes 
much more. Exuberant over his new locomotor and mental 
powers, the child wishes to try them out everywhere. The genit- 
al area of conquest, however, is the one where the child will 
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receive a severe jolt: “the increased locomotor mastery and the 
pride in being big now and almost as good as father and mother 
receives its severest setback in the clear fact that in the genital 
sphere one is vastly inferior” and that at no time will one have 
asexual relationship with his opposite-sexed parent. The 
consequences of these Oedial wishes are “secret fantasies of 
terrifying proportions” and “ʻa deep sense of guilt. It seems to 
imply that the individual has committed crimes and deeds 
which, after all, were not to be committed and also would have 


been biologically quite impossible”. 

Guilt is the great check on initiative. The child has to 
develop a conscience, 4 morality, but nota cruel and uncom- 
promising superego that ultimately destroys all initiative and 
obliterates the self. To emerge from this crisis with both mora- 
lity and a sense of unbroken initiative, the child needs ‘‘insight 
into the institutions, functions, and roles which will permit his 
responsible participation”. Parents should alleviate the hatred 
and guilt growing in their children. Hate is to be handled in the 
free collaboration of people equal in feelings of self-worth 
though different in age. 

4. Industry versus Infer iority- Corresponding to the latency 
period of the Freudian view is the Erikson stage at which 
the crisis faced by the child is one of ‘‘industry versus 
inferiority”. Industry is a “sense of being useful,” ‘ʻa sense of 
being able to make’ things well and even perfectly.” Its antithe- 
sis is inferiority, a despair, the feeling that one will never be 
any good, that he is «doomed to mediocrity or inadequacy”. 

The playing child now begins to work. Play to the child is 
not recreation as it is for the adult. It is a means of advancing 
forward in the mastery of things and one’s own experience. 


But for children entering the latency period, play is not 
enough. The necessity of this stage to ULES, Inet been subs 
limated and the child is now learning to win recognition by 
producing things. Carrying a productive situation to comple- 

tion supersedes the whims and wishes of play. 
This is the time when children of all cultures want to know 
ool. Erikson describes 


how to do things, and so they go to scho! ; 
the crucial role of the school experience 1n developing a child’s 
school education emphasizes self- 


sense of industry. Grammar 
BR A E o A O E also develop a sense of 
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duty, the child may never unlearn and a costly self-restraint. 
“Education should enable the child to learn by doing what he 
likes to do. A child who has not learnt anything is frustrated. 
Children at this age like to be mildly but firmly coerced into 
the adventure. One can thus learn to accomplish things which 
would never have been accomplished otherwise. Thus it provides 
a token sense of participation in the real world of adults.” 

A feeling of inferiority may come aboutin a child for a 
number of reasons: inadequate resolution of previous conflicts, 
lack of preparation for school life, the presence of talent which 
is unrecognized by a teacher. 

Teachers have extremely important roles for the successful 
resolution of the industry-inferiority crisis. They must be 
healthy and relaxed and must know how to alternate play, and 
work, how to recognize talent, and how to handle children for 
whom school is not that important. Parents must teach their 
children how to trust their teachers and can even see to it that 
trustworthy teachers are selected for their children’s schools. 

The crisis of the present stage is not as violent and abrupt 
as those of previous stages. It is, after all, a time when violent 
drives are dormant. But socially, says Erikson, ‘‘It is a most 
decisive stage: since industry involves doing things beside and 
with others, a first sense of division of labour and of equality of 
opportunity develops at this time.” If a child feels that his sense 
of worth depends on skin colour, family background, clothes, 
or some factor other than ‘‘his wish and his will to learn” his 
sense of identity may suffer irreparable harm. 

5. Identity versus Identity Diffusion. The onset of puberty— 
the Freudian genital organs. This inner physiological reso- 
lution combines with the availability of a bewildering 
variety of social roles to precipitate an especially difficult crisis 
which. Erikson says, centres on the problem of establishing an 
ego-identity. In common language, ego-identity means that you 
really know who you are, that you know what you want to be, 
that you know what you look like to others, and that you will 
know how to make the right decisions. More technically, ego- 
identity is “the accrued confidence that one’s ability to maintain 
inner sameness and continuity (one’s ego in the psychological’ 
sense) is matched by the sameness and continuity of one’s mean- 
ing for others”. 
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isthe danger of this stage. 


Identity or Role-Diffusion. 
one’s sexual and 


Diffusion may bea result of doubts about 
ethnic identity in which case delinquency or even temporary 
psychosis may develop. But it is the establishment of an occu- 
pational identity that is most disturbing for the majority of 
young people. The inability to find such a permanent identity 
leads them to over-identify with heroes and cliques of peers 
and to be especially receptive to simplistic totalitarian 


ideologies. 

Establishing a str 
Measure upon the events of pre 
esteem confirmed at the termination of each of the previous 
crises. “A lasting ego identity cannot begin to exist without the 
trust of the first oral stage.” Nor is it possitle without the 
autonomy of the second stage OF the initiative of the third. It 
also derives immediately from the sense of industry of the 
fourth stage. ‘“‘Accruing €80 ide 
wholehearted and consistent Tec of real accomplish- 
ment, or achievement that has meaning in their culture”. 


6. Intimacy ys. Isolation. With a sense of who he is, the 
for the opportunity to share 


young adult is eager for intimacy, r ; 
his identity with that of someone else. Intimacy is “the capacity 
to commit himself to concrete affiliations and partnerships and 
to develop the ethical strength to abide by such commitments, 


even though they may call for significant sacrifices and compro- 
the loss of the recently and 


mises”, The fear of this stage is ees 
Preciously won ego-identity in different situations like that of 
Sexual union, close friendship and physical combat. If the fear 
of ego loss is too great it results in distantiation and the readi- 
ness to isolate and, if necessary, to destroy those forces and 
people whose essence seems dangerous. Jsolation protects one 
from facing the next critical development, concerning 


stagnation. 


7. Generativity versus St Generativity 1s sees 
guiding the next generation’. It 


concern in establishing and i e T 
includes, but is not synonymous with, the concepts ot pro ucti- 
a teacher as well 


vity and creativity. It recognizes that man is 


as a learning animal, thatthe mature needs the young as much 
e. It isa psychosexual as well as 


as the young needs the matut oh 
a psychosocial concept: denoting the ability to fuse one’s. 


ong sense of identity depends in large 
vious stages, upon the self- 


ntity gains reai strength from 


ognition 


agnation. 
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identity with that of another, leading to a “‘Jibidinal investment 
in that which is generated”. 

Erikson does not mean, however, that one must have or 
desire children to become generative. Indeed, young parents 
are often retarded in their ability to be generative toward their 
offspring. The reasons stretch far back, evento the lack of 
basic trust, basic ‘‘belief inthe species, which would make a 
child appear to be a welcome trust of the community’’. Failure 
in generativity manifests itself in stagnation, a sense of ‘‘person- 
al impoverishment”. There is regression to a stage of pseudo- 
intimacy and even to a point of indulging oneself as if he were 
his cnly child. 

Generativity is an outgrowth of successful resolutions of 
previous stages just as were the identity of the fifth stage and the 
intimacy of the sixth. 

8. Ego Integrity versus Despair. “The fruit of these 
seven stages” is ego integrity. It is an affirmation of order and 
meaning in one’s life, “the acceptance of one’s one and only 
life cycleas something that had to be and that, by necessity, 
permitted of no substitutions”. It is the awareness of the dignity 
of one’s own life style amidst the variety of life styles evident in 
the world. The possessor of integrity knows that ‘‘all human 
integrity stands or falls with the one style of integrity of which 
he partakes’’. 

Lack of accrued ego integrity is manifested in the fear of 
death and despair. “Despair expresses the feeling the time is 
now short, too short for the attempt to start another life and to 
try out alternate roads to integrity.” 

With the establishment of integrity, life has run its full 
course and completed its cycle. ‘‘Trust is the assured reliance 
on another’s integrity and healthy children will not fear life if 
their elders have integrity enough not to fear death.” 

Erikson cautions against thinking of these stages as achieve- 
ments, as if the trust of the first stage or the autonomy of the 
second were orientations won once and for all with the resolu- 
tion of a crisis. The negative alternatives of the various crises 
are not eliminated with resolution. Mistrust, shame and doubt, 
guilt, inferiority, identity-diffusion, isolation, stagnation, des- 
pair: all these are with us in some degree throughout life. 

Nor should it be assumed that crises of trust and mistrust 
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occur only at the first stage of life, that difficulties concerning 
autonomy are found only at the second, and so on. Each 
psychosocial dichotomy exists in some form before its moment 
of crisis arises, and each continues to influence the personality 
after the crisis is met. Á 

Thus we observe that the emotional (libidinal) aspects of 
life permeate all human functions. Freud is very much concern- 
ed with the emotional relationships between persons. Each 
individual’s life—his manner of perceiving, thinking, doing, and 
feeling—depends largely upon the relative balance of the three 
major affective processes—the id, the ego, and the superego. 

Erikson modifies the Freudian theory of psychosexual 
development in the light of findings of cultural anthropology. 
The core concept in his theory of ego development is the 
acquiring of ego identity. This is accomplished in different ways 
varying from culture to culture. However, there is one common 
element which is present in all cultures, namely, the idea that 
the child must receive consistent, meaningful recognition of his 
achievements and accomplishments. In each of the eight deve- 
lopmental steps that Erikson descirbes, a conflict with two 
possible outcomes arises. If the conflict is worked out in a satis- 
factory manner, the positive quality is built into the ego and 
further healthy development can take place. But if the conflict 
is resolved unsatisfactorily, the developing ego is damaged. 

Here is a list of the eight basic stages in chronological order 


and the corresponding Freudian stages: 


: Oral sensory 


1. Trust vs. mistrust 
2. Autonomy vs. shame and : Muscular anal 
doubt 
3. Initiative vs. guilt : Locomotor genital 
\ 4. Industry vs. inferiority : Latency 
: Puberty and adolescence. 


Identity vs. role diffusion 
Intimacy YS- isolation 
Generativity VS- stagnation 
Ego integrity VS- disgust, 
despair. 


: Young adulthood. 
: Adulthood 
: Maturity 


Sea 


g to Erikson, is characterized by rapi- 


Pubescence, accordin 1 
] maturity, and sexual awareness. 


dity of body growth, genita 
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Youth is confronted with a ‘‘physiological revolution” within 
himself that threatens his body image and his ego identity. He 
becomes preoccupied with what he ‘‘appears to be in the eyes 
of others” as compared with what he feels he is. Adolescence 
is the period during which a dominant positive ego identity is 
to be established. Erikson maintains that the study of identity 
has become important as the study of sexuality was in Freud’s 
time. Particularly for the adolescents identity (which is the 
establishment of sameness with one’s previous experiences and 
a conscious attempt to make the future a part of one’s personal 
life plan) becomes subordinated to sexuality. If ego identity is 
not satisfactorily established in this stage, there is the danger 
that role diffusion will endanger further ego development. 
Where this is based ona strong previous doubt asto one’s 
sexual identity, delinquent and outright psychotic incidents are 
not uncommon. 

Vocational identity is still a great concern for many adoles- 
cents. During the initial attempts to establish ego identity some 
role diffusion exists. Adolescents at this time frequently overs 
identify with movie heroes, group leaders, athletic champions, 
etc, At this point, youth rarely identifies with his parents. He 
rebels against their dominance, their value system, and their 
intrusion into his private life, since he has to separate his iden- 
tity from that of his parents. However, there is a desperate need 
for social belonging. Through the peer group relations and the 
gang help, the individual builds his own identity in a social 
context. Particularly during the time when the body image 
changes radically, when genital maturity stimulates imagination, 
and when intimacy with the opposite sex appears as a possibi- 
lity the adolescent relies on his peers for comfort by stereo- 
typing himself, his ideals, and his adversaries. 

Falling in love, which is a common and frequent occurrence 
at this age, is not of a sexual nature to the same degree as it will 
be at later ages. The ‘‘serious” love affairs through which the 
adolescent passes contribute to the development of the ego as 
‘one identification succeeds another, and the adolescent is aided 
in defining and revising his own definition of his ego. Ego iden- 
tity must be established before marriage should be considered. 
A person must really know who he is and whom he wants as 
his. This is why many young people would rather converse, 
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and settle matters of mutual identification, than embrace. 

Maturity begins when identity has been established and an 
integrated, independent individual has emerged. 

Ego identity involves total integration of vocational ambi- 
tions and aspirations, along with all those qualities acquired 
through earlier identification: including imitation of parents, 
falling in love, admiration of heroes, etc. Only the achievement 
of all of these aspects of ego identity will permit intimacy and 
deep friendship. 

Erikson’s contribution to psychological thought is his sys- 
tematic reorganization of psychoanalytic theory in the light of 
anthropological findings. He has gone beyond the preoccupa- 


tion of orthodox psychoanalysis. He has brought about a shift 


in emphasis to the social conditions and organizations in which 


the ego must be rooted in order to develop normally. 
Erikson’s stages which are similar to those of Freud have 
been influenced by the psychoanalytic theory: For example, 
feeding and oral function result in social trust when appropri- 
ately gratified and autonomy should be established during the 
anal period. The child will experience during this period the 
autonomy of free choice in the power of ‘tholding on and 
letting go when he wishes”. Initiative is related to the phallic 
stage in child’s life which expresses itself in exuberance, a feel- 
ing of power, aggressive manipulation, and pleasure in attack. 
Particularly in girls, aggressive initiative may be present in the 
form of catching”, it may be modified to making herself more 
attractive. Industry should, however, develop during the latency 


period. The boy now must learn to become a potential provider 
i nso thathe may later leave his family 


and to gain recognitio i , r : 

and fe his own. He must establish ego identity during puberty 
i =f ity i is body image. In this way 

to ate genital maturity into his y ime this 
SE ategrity, which is essential if he 


he establishes a sense of ego i wi i 
is to enter a genuine love relationship in which he abandons 
g 
himself. We may conclude, therefore, that the stage concept, 


in general, is'a vital and integral part of all psychoanalytic 


theories. rm of psychoanalytic theory offers 


T A dified fo i mes 
Erikson’s mo her. According to him, it is not 


more helpful advice to the teac c ; > 
RAA se that results in neurosis, but frustration that is 


not meaningful. Therefore, parents and teachers should only 
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introduce culturally meaningful forms of frustration. Erikson 
assumes that, as part ofthe process of growing up, children 
must learn to encounter limits and restrictions which may be 
frustrating. But they will not produce neurosis so long as they 
are meaningful. Meaningful ways of frustrating children will 
challenge them, direct their activities, and bring about learning. 

According to Freud, the first stage is the oral level (sucking 
and swallowing). The overindulged child at the first oral level is 
characterized as carefree, generous, optimistic, and unwilling to 
assume responsibilities. The child who is frustrated in his oral 
needs is said to become pessimistic, demanding of help from 
others, and dependent. The second oral stage is the oral sadistic 
(biting, devouring) level. Lack of satisfaction at this level 
results in an adult characteristic by ambivalent attitudes toward 
others. Friendliness alternates with hostility, aggression with 
submissiveness, love with hate. 

The anal stage follows the oral period. Here the libido be- 
comes concentrated upon the process of the expulsion of feces 
and the classes with the parents’ needs to train the child. The 
child who is fixated at the anal level of development is domina- 
ted by retaining or possessive characteristics as an adult. 
Frustration at this level results either in ‘‘regression’”’ back to the 
oral stage or in personal characteristics of orderliness and worry 
about fine details, cleanliness, parsimony, obstinacy, or, in 
extremity, sadism, or masochism. 

The anal period is replaced by the phallic stage (touching, 
exploring, fantasyzing about the genitalia) and the development 
of the Oedipus complex—love for the parent of the opposite 
sex. In normal children the Oedipus complex is resolved as the 
child abandons the cross-sex parent as a love object, the super- 
ego (conscience) is formed and strengthened. 

The latency period of middle childhood is a time of libidinal 
quiescence, during which repression and other psychological 
“‘defense mechanisums’’ appear, and social feelings develop. 
Puberty brings on the late genital period, a revival of the Oedi- 
pus conflict, the development of adult modes of libidinal 
satisfaction, the predominance of homosexual choices, and 
finally the normal heterosexual choice of the love object. 

The cognitive growth process is very complicated. Every 
child has some experiences; the environment has impact on us. 
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and therefore we attend to it. Yet, some children are curious 
and seek further information and others are withdrawn. Child- 
ren differ in respect of responsiveness and receptivity. Through 
interaction children absorb, assimilate, classify, organize and 
reinforce. 

In short, Erikson has tried to finda universal frame of re- 
ference with a shift of emphasis from the id to the ego and less 
emphasis on the subconscious. Erikson is concerned with envi- 
ronmental and social pressures and he is optimistic about over- 
coming the hazards of living, the pushes and pulls. Erikson’s 
maturation theory suggests a balance between opposite poles, 
in ability for tension reduction, a process involving universally 
experienced sequence. Every human being follows a certain 

sequence, irrespective of culture. 

_L/ Piaget views development as an inherent process based on 
universal continuity. As we reach an equilibrium between 
opposing pulls and pushes we reach maturity. These opposing 
poles foster growth. All physical, biological, physiological, 
and psychological laws can be integrated into a single uni- 
versal order. Development has a continuity, a spontancous 
unfolding, a hierarchy and individual differences. 

Sears is more a scientist than a psychologist. Sears believes 
in environmental stimulus and the dynamics for functioning. 
Actually, Sears as an environmentalist believes in maturation 
going on in relation to the environment. The individual tries to 
attain equilibrium by reducing tensions. Sears and Erikson both 
believe that individual differences are determined by cultural 
expectations. 

To summarize the concept of development one must re- 
member timing, readiness, and continuity at all levels of be- 
haviour. Personality development embraces different perspec- 
tives. Physical, and cultural pressures, intellectual and emotional 
adaptations, and behavioural experiences all enter into develop- 
ment, Erikson, Piaget and Sears deal with separate but com- 
plementary approaches—each interlocks with the other. One 
must also keep in mind interest and motivation entering into 
development. All through development the concept of chance 
stimulation entering into tke process is to be considered. Again, 
one must emphasize the importance of the uniqueness of each 

child as a whole. One should always study a child with love and 
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insight. The basic needs of a child remain the same as he needs 
love, understanding and recognition in each stage or phase and 
at all ages. 

A review of the theories of development suggests the scope 
for formu'ation of a new theory more oriented to the recent 
demands of the space age. 

No doubt, the theories of cognitive development of a child 
by Piaget, psychosexual development by Freud have their indi- 
vidual merits. They lave established a hierarchical structure 
involving a sequential development of certain potentials and 
propensities during a particular age range. 

Erikson has convered a wider range of human life-span and 
characterized each stage by certain dominant functions. Freud, 
on the other hand, emphasized libido as the main force deter- 
mining each stage of development. Piaget, however, tried to 
build up the theory of child development on a speculative basis. 
To him the sensory motor period is an important stage where 
the child 1s sensitive and absorbs much of the stimulation. It is 
felt that child development takes place in all the areas of cogni- 
tion and affection. It does not take place exclusively or in 
isolation. 

Cognitive and other developments take place in interaction 
with one another. Each aspect of development contributes to- 
wards the maturation process. 

Another deviation from the traditional theories is the 
emphasis on child rearing practices and the cultural environ- 
ment. A period of time and the culture or community influence 
the child’s rate and nature of maturation to a great extent. For 
example, a child born in a highly sophisticated age in an urban 
society may have shown symptoms of maturation significantly 
different from those of a child bornina tribal culture context 
two centuries ago. It is also likely that the total interaction be- 
tween the emotional and cognitive experiences determines the 
maturation process contributing to the personality of an indi- 
vidual. 

There still exist a Jot of mysteries around the interaction 
process. and i äs hard to formulate the stages of development 
without taking into account the totality of the maturation pro- 
cess. Children. may show various flustrations in their develop- 
‘ment because of various cultural factors and stimulations. 
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in other stages of development 
as well. To sum up, sequences formulated by the theorists 
may be observed in general in spite of the variations in timing 
for attaining each so-called stage. Various forces play their 
part in the child’s developmental process which is, no doubt, 
continuous. The inner organism reacts to these forces for its 


maturation. 

Piaget has tried to discover whether there are distinctive 
cognitive behaviours during each stage, while Freud approaches 
child life from a different angle. To him the child displays a 
distinctive behaviour pattern at various stages determined by 


his psychosexual urges. Erikson however tried to explain child 
behaviour at various stages in terms of the dynamics of adjust- 
ment to the environment. He has referred to two opposite 
forces, ‘Push and Pull’, in the env ll as in child’s 
adjustment mechanisms. 

In spite of the various attemp 
mental process underlying human 
to be explored. Everyone has assumed 
the developmental process and built up 2 
of his observations and limited sampling 


The same thing may happen 


jronment as we 


ts made to explain the develop- 
life, several mysteries are yet 
a sequence uncerlying 
theory on the basis 
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Periods of Transition— 
Later Childhood 


Later childhood extends from the time a child is six years old 
runtil he is about twelve years old or enters adolescence with his 
-sexual maturation. The psychoanalytic school was the first to 
point out the importance of later childhood by describing it as 
-the period of sex role identification. This is the time when the 
-child begins to learn the role he is expected to follow as an 
adult. Sex-typed activities are learned by the child as it 
chooses a person or persons it respects and begins to adapt to 
‘the attitudes, values and behaviour patterns that these identity 
figures represent. 

Actually, in psychoanalytic theory, this period of later child- 
hood includes two phases: the latency period and the pre- 
ipuberty period of the genital stage. The latency period extends 
from 6 to 10 years. However, sexual interests during this period 
are not really “latent” as the theory supposes. Rather, the child’s 
sexual curiosity has become disguised and less outspoken 
because of the disapproval by the adults of sexual expression at 
this age. A child’s energy, then, must be turned to other things 
so that school and social relationships take on great importance 
in his life. There is still, during this stage, some degree of 
heterosexual and homosexual interest. Furthermore, experiments 
have shown that at no time does a child's hormonal level 
decrease. On the contrary, it is continually on the rise through- 
out childhood. Thus, it is social pressures and not a lessened 
biological drive that accounts for this seeming lack of sexual 
interest. 

The pre-puberty pe iod of the genital stage is that of pre- 
paration for sexual maturity. There is a sharp increase in the 
libido energy according to psychoanalytic thecry, and this is 
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aia toward the love-interests of childhood. During this 
a oe infantile sexuality, impulses become dominant 
ain Fe pio ego holds dominance, anxiety and neurotic symp- 
er akon appear. The theory also states that Oedipal fantasies 

ppear. However, there 1s some doubt that every child 


goes through an early Oedipal complex. 
F Finally, bodily sexual maturity arrives and the puberty stage 
of the genital period begins bringing more refinement and an. 


extension of sexual interests. 
The child’s physical growth from 6- 
although there will be a sudden growth just before puberty. By 


the time a child is 12, he should be about 5 feet tall and weigh: 
about 100 pounds, but this, of course, is merely an average. 
Girls mature about two years faster than boys and are about & 
year advanced in physical development. Sensorimotor skills are 
Tefined and extended during this period. Sports which require 

h as basketball, bike riding, 


precise muscle co-ordination suc 
ae roller skating become popular as muscular control increases. 
here is also a steady increase in the development of small 


muscle skill as can be observed in the improvement of a child’s 
d. A high premium is placed on 


handwriting during this perio 

this motor skill which promotes the child’s socia) activities. 
Often a child is rejected by his peers because his slower matur- 
ing muscles do not provide this skill. He needs to keep up with 
the other children. Improvement of this motor skill is especially 
evident in the increase of strength and speed of response at 


which the child performs. 
As the child grows © 


expands, so does his diversity 
child’s wishes and concepts 0 
ings are specific and self-centred, 
become more social, for instance, @ 
a certain gift while a twelve-year-old g 
the week-end with a girlfriend. A child’s fear at this age is 
hard to define. Often boys begin tO convince themselves that 
they are not afraid of anything according to the demands of 
their sex role. Most of their fears are related to the immediate 
environment. Fears of mons ing attacked by a tiger 


ters or of bei 
or a wolf are very common. Many fears are connected with 
school such as failing in a tes 


t or being hit by other children. It 


12 years is rather steady, 


ogical environment 
of emotional reactions. A younger 
f pleasant and unpleasant happen- 
butas he grows older they 
six-year old girl might want 
irl might want to spend 


Ider his psychol 
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is at this stage that a child learns what we call “test anxiety” or 
a fearful apprehension of any test situation. Children also dis- 
play an unrealistic fear of failing. Every child becomes appre- 
hensive of failing. This indicates the stress a child undergoes in 
a competitive setting. 

As a child develops through this stage, his feelings of anger 
are expressed more and more aggressively toward the people 
and things around him. He also becomes more rounded in his 
ways of expressing this aggressiveness toward the people and 
things around him—in smeers, sarcasm, sulkiness, quarreling and 
in being disagreeable. The causes of a child’s anger are also ex- 
tended. Often his anger is caused by his peers through teasing, 
lying, unfairness, and bossiness. 

It is assumed that a child is born with a natural intelligence, 
but this intelligence may be influenced by the environment. 

School is considered as an environmental factor. Another, 
and perhaps more important factor, is the child’s socio-economic 
background. Socio-economic factors also influence his physical 
health, his attitudes toward life and education, his opportunities 
for verbalization at home, and many other things. It has been 
proved (Richards, 1951 ; Honzik, 1948) that individual changes 
in 1Q can be related to a shift in the home or school environ- 
ment. 

A child’s language ability also improves as he grows older. 
The concept of readiness is very important in language deve- 
lopment indicating that a child must have a certain amount of 
linguistic ability before he can read. Girls acquire language 
ability faster than boys, perhaps because they mature faster. 
Our school system perhaps fails in providing enough of an 
indentificarion model for boys as it does for girls. Children 
develop their oral ability faster than their written ability pro- 
bably because writing involves more skills. After 11 years, 
however, there is a shift in the child’s level of abstraction 
allowing him to separate the unknown word. 

Having outlined the physical, emotional, and intellectual 
development of the child from 6 to 12 years of age, we turn to 
the social development of the child. During this period the 
child’s environment changes from that of his home and imme- 
diate neighbourhood to that of the school. Now, besides the in- 
fluences of his family, the child is faced with peer and academic 
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concept by noting how 


pressures. He is developing his self- 
ow well he is able to 


people around him react to him and by h 
cope with his school environment. 
ma though a child has been previously accepted by his 
i y, rejection and frustration at this level could destroy his 

ances of developing a positive self-concept. A child who 


has had troubles at an earlier level could e 
by rejection at this level, while a child who h 
damaged could be helped by accepting peers, an understanding 
and observant teacher or academic success. The role of the 
family in the child’s psychological development is still impor- 
tant, but as the child grows older, the family’s position is 
slowly taken over by the child’s peer relationships. When a 
child is 6-8 years old his identity figure is usually a parent or & 
Parent substitute. By the time he is 10 years, he picks an 
identity figure for his romanticism OF glamour. As a young 
adult, the figure-type changes again. becoming more realistic, 
such as another young adult, but seldom does the identity 
figure return to the parent. 

Family interaction regardi 
and rigidity or leniency is On 
child’s personality at this stage- 
is related to consistency and trust. Friendlin 
related with trust and democracy in the fami 
lity or of guilt feelings is found in children W 
democracy and trust. 

The effect of maternal atti 


asily be pulled under 
as been previously 


trust, democracy 
e measurable variable effecting a 
High ego strength in children 
ess is positively cor- 
ly. Lack of hosti- 
hose families show 


ng consistency, 


tudes on children is being cons- 
tantly evaluated. It has been found that maternal attitudes of 
love versus hostility remain constant over the years. For ins- 
tance, a mother who rejected her child as a baby will usually 
continue to reject him six years later- Onthe other hand, the 
maternal attitude toward how much control should be exercised 
Over a child varies with individual mothers. 
Many mothers become Jess strict as the child becomes older, 
but others become mor? rigid and some demonstrate little 
change. A mother’s anxiety also influences her child. Children 
of a mother who had a happy childhood and is satisfied with 
her marriage show significantly greater emotional and intellec- 
A mother’s anxiety 


tual freedom and better anxiety control. 
level has a positive correlation to her daughter’s anxiety level 
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(Adams and Sarason, 1963). This is probably due to the sex 
identity role of the child. However, it has been noted that 
harshness and cold aggressiveness by fathers are related to 
maladjustive tendencies of children even more than maternal 
attitudes as the children get older. 

Aggression is common in later childhood, but Sears has 
shown that the way a child expresses his aggression at 12 is 
related to his mother’s permissiveness and punishment when 
the child was 5 years old. High permissiveness and high punish- 
ment levels promote aggression in socially approved ways, but 
also cause aggression and anxiety because the aggressive feelings 
cannot be fully expressed. High permissiveness and low punish- 
ment, on the other hand, lead to anti-social aggression such as 
fighting and destruction of property. As a child grows older, he 
finds more ways in which to express his aggression. The results 
cited above seem to indicate that the child will adopt a pattern 
of either social or anti-social behaviours to express this aggres- 
sion. A child who has to control his aggression grows up with 
considerable anxiety. 

Another personality characteristic obersvable in children of 
this age is their differing levels of achievement motivation. This 
seems to be related to the amount of dependence/independence 
they have received. Some psychologists maintain that mothers 
who believe in early independence training (relatively early 
caring for their own needs) have children with a strong achieve- 
ment motivation. 

Older children as a whole show a tendency to want to finish 
something they have started if they are capable of doing it with 
more time. Older boys are less dependent on peers and adults 
for approval and help and are less ready to withdraw from a 
threatening situation than girls are. This is probably true because 
girls are permitted more open dependence than boys in our 
society. 

The period between 6-10 years is crucial in the development 
of the motivation to perform intellectual tasks. If the child’s 
experiences are self-assuring and free from too strong depen- 
dence, he will develop a strong motivation. This also carries 
over into his achievement motivation as an adult. This should 
have great meaning for teachers of grades 1-4. Giving a child 
too much work, which he is not ready for, or expecting too 
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sini ron him can put stresses on the child that will destroy his 
achieve in school and in later life. 

Bo cad the scrutiny of his peers, the child develops a clear 
ae areness which is determined by how they see him. This 
È perception in turn affects his behaviour. ‘The Jess a child has 
partes to value himself, the more anxiety-ridden he becomes. 

hildren who have matured slower usually have a poor self- 
concept. Under-achievers in school show signs of inhibition, 
insecurity, and defensiveness as their self-concepts reflect the 
frustration they feel. These children form groups with other 
children who. like themselves, have negative attitudes toward 
school and authority. Perhaps they do this as a way of denying 
that the things they are not good at or the group they are not 
accepted by have no importance anyway. This denial can then 
be reinforced by the people they have chosen as friends. Often 
children can spend tbeir childhood in such a position wanting 
very much to be accepted, but never quite able to make it. This 
has a tremendous effect on the child’s self-concept. It has been 


found that children with moderate OF high self-concepts are the 
s while those with low self- 


ones who are accepted by their peer 
Finally as the child grows 


concepts are the least accepted: y 
older and has more experience with the social group, he deve- 
of how others feel about him. Thus, 


lops a better understanding see 
the child as he grows 


low acceptance can have a wor 
older. 
During this stage, children turn to their 


because they find that adult behaviour i 
a reward for CO’ 


se effect on 


peers for models 
s out of their reach. 
nforming to group 


Being accepted by a grouP is 
behaviour patterns. Belonging t° ® group means that for the 
been accepted for himself and not be- 
the word 


first time the child has 
pause he was born into a certa 
group” itself assumes that $ 
besides the positive side of group acceptance, 
side. From his group associations, 4 child learns 
acceptance, friendship, co-operation, and competition. l 
It should be noted that i i be accepted by his 
peers, he must have some degree of independence from his 
parents. A child who must do nothing but work in school, and 
be constantly under his parents vigilance, in order to receive 
dom necessary to 


Parental approval he does not have the free 


ly. However, 
s been excluded. So, 
there is a negative 
ns about social 


in fami 
omeone ha 
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interact with his peer group. If he later tries for acceptance, he 
has lost the time to gain acceptance which the others have. 

The evidence is clear that children judge other children. 
Social acceptability is different at different levels, For instance, 
in the first grade a girl should be quiet and lady-like while in the 
fifth grade, good looks, being good at sport, and friendliness are 
most important. 

Acceptability also depends on adopting proper personality 
traits. For instance, a boy must be athletic, daring, friendly, and 
a leader. A girl should be more docile and well mannered. 

As a child gets older, his friendships become more stable. 
At 6 years a child changes friends at least every two weeks but 
at 12 years a friendship will last much longer. Friends tend to 
be alike in non-intellectual activities, but this could be caused 
by mutual reinforcement. A six-year-old chooses his friends 
because of external things like a nice home or being good look- 
ing whilea 12-year-old shifts to personality characteristics. One 
important factor in choosing friends during this period seems to 
be availability. If a child moves from his neighbourhood or 
changes school, the chance of the friendship surviving, even if 
the children are 12 years old, is slight. 

Besides peer interaction, a child is influenced during this 
period by school situation as a whole and by the teacher. When 
a child becomes part of a class of thirty with only one teacher, 
he must adjust to being treated as part of the group. Few 
teachers can constantly treat a class as thirty individuals. The 
child will be given directions to do what the whole group is to 
do and he must do it whether he happens to feel] like it at the 
time or not. If he fails to conform, he would suffer the conse- 
quences. If the child sees the teacher as a positively valued 
mother or father figure, he will conform, otherwise he will have 
trouble. 

Parental attitudes influence the way a child views school. If 
a child is froma middle or upper class family, he is taught to 
hold the teacher as a model and his scholastic successes are 
Supported with rewards. Lower class parents, conversely, often 
view education and teachers with suspicion and distrust. 
Parental expectations for schooling go down with declining 
socio-economic class. Children from lower classes do not expect 
to do well in school even if they do have average ability. 
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ateacher teaches the desirability 
cleanliness, neatness, respect for 
property, and other personal values. Teachers, acting in much 
the same way as the mother, set Up standards of conduct and 
judge the child accordingly on his performance. All the child’s 
actions in school are judged by the teacher according to her 
standards, That these standards might be “wrong” or simply 


out of tune with the children’s socio-economic background, it 
often does not occur to the teac 


her because the values are so 
basic to her. Not only the teacher, but al 


so the textbooks set 
up certain standards of beh: 


aviour. It is true that teachers and 
schools are mostly oriented toward middle class values. This 
not only causes a child to rej 


ect school, but could create con- 
fusion and conflict. 


Values are evident in classroom behaviour. Teachers tend to 
feel that noisy aggressive behaviour is a more serious problem 
than the behaviour pattern of the withdrawn child. Recently, 
it has been realized that symptoms of withdrawal are harder to 
treat, The attitude the teacher takes toward a particular child 
will have an effect on the child’s personality. Just as in the 
case of peer acceptance, & child’s self-concept depends on how 
he is valued by his teachers. A child’s self-concept and attitude 
may change from year to year as he changes the classes or 


teachers. vs 

During this period, a child’s self-concept and attitudinal 
formation focuses on his peer relationships and toward his 
school environment. The effects of his home environment are of 
course prevalent at all stages. 


Besides academic values, 
of correct speech, politeness, 
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Adolescence 


Adolescence is a period of storm and stress, a period of transi- 
tion between childhood and adulthood. There is not a definite 
hour when adolescence begins, but it starts as an internal pro- 
cess of blossoming. The earlier stages of adolescence are very 
fluctuating. Security is the basic need of a child while the free- 
dom which involves responsibility and risks is essential for the 
growth of an individual. 

Between childhood and adulthood, there are varieties of 
moods, attitudes and dispositions during adolescence. Adole- 
scents have so many struggles and conflicts during this period 
that their reactions are sometimes misunderstood by parents and 
friends. 

Changes take place in many respects, physical and emotion- 
al. During adolescence physical development takes place in 
noticeable forms. The rate of growth is very rapid during these 
years. There are facts of growth and development vital to 
adjustment during adolescence, including sexual maturity. The 
maturity of girls in the early years of adolescence is striking. 

The adolescent’s motors abilities continue to depend on 
physical maturation. Intelligence, past experiences, opportuni- 
ties available, and self-concept are very important factors. Be- 
cause of rapid gains in strength, at this stage influencing one’s 
development, capacity for coordinated movement, and intelli- 
gence, most children reach the peak of their performance during 
adolescence. 

Another aspect of the physical development involved at this 
time is the adolescents’ health. The process of sexual maturity, 
enormous gains in height, weight, and strength and changing. 
physical appearance are of great concern to them. 
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Physical appearance is especially important and health pro- 
blems like acne assume tremendous importance. In order to 
control this, one must restrict some kinds of foods, such as soft 
drinks and chocolates. Adolescents also need more sleep than 
would be required at a slower growth rate. Also, posture is a 
problem and poor posture is often due to self-consciousness. 

An adolescent not only grows physically, but also mentally. 
His intelligence widens and becomes more explicit. Through 
these years, his ability to think and reason deepens, and he be- 
comes increasingly aware of current events and world affairs. 
His search for models of types of people, like his parents, busi- 
nessmen and heroes becomes more realistic. 

Each period of a child’s development is interesting in its 
own way. Each offers its own distinctive challenges and oppor- 
tunities to those who have to deal with boys and girls. Adoles- 
cence, in many ways, presents the most exciting challenge be- 
cause it is the time of transition when they begin to wonder 
about life, and its mysteries. r 

One important aspect of the transition from childhocd to 
adulthood is the emerging sex life. Attaining mature attitudes 
in regard to sex isa major challenge of the adolescent years. 
Adolescents need to understand and accept the great physiologi- 
cal changes which are taking place in them. There are not only 
outward physical changes but also strange desires and drives 
confronting the adolescent. d 

Along with physiological and emotional changes during the 
adolescent years, both boys and girls must establish new relation- 
ships with others, with their own sex and the opposite sex. This 
includes understanding and accepting one’s Own sexual role and 
also that of individuals of the opposite sex. The interest of boys 
and girls in each other is one of the major characteristics of 


adolescence. 
A mature person 
as something apart. 


sees sex inthe totalsetting of life itself—not 
So a sex relationship has its richest setting 
and greatest emotional value when life is shared in all its aspects 
—physical, emotional, intellectual, social and economic. If an 
adolescent sees sex in these wide perspectives he has less chance 


of getting involved in early sex relationships. 
The second major challenge of adolescence is choosing a 
vocation and planning further education. When the adolescent 
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begins thinking of the possibility of marriage and a family, he 
must also begin to think of how he will earn a living. Girls 
begin to think of choosing a vocation and planning further 
education even though they usually end up getting married. 
However, girls may wish to support themselves before marriage- 
and many want to continue their profession after marriage. 

An adolescent must decide early to choose courses in high: 
school for his future plan. Also, young persons have many 
conflicts if they remain financially dependent upon their 
parents. This is likely to induce a strong urge for economic 
independence. 

A fourth important feature of the adolescent years is that 
young people wrestle with the greatest of all problems—search- 
ing for the meaning and purpose of life. The early periods of 
child development formed conscious social, ethical, and spiritual 
values in a slow and gradual process. It is during adolescence 
that young people pass through many conflicts before they come 
out with clear values and goals of their own. These values. 
guide a person in all aspects of daily living. 

For many people, religious beliefs influence their outlook 
on life. Each individual must strive to answer his own questions. 
It is important to find out his own values and goals so that he 
may be capable of self-direction. 

At any time during these years, a child is likely to become 
involved in conflicting values. He usually wants to please his 
parents and also his teachers. He needs to do what his con- 
science tells him; he also needs to be accepted by his peers, 
whose values may be alittle different. These are the years 
in which he must reexamine his values and goals, accept, 
modify or reject them or add others. Each person needs 
to leave the adolescent years with values and goals of his own. 
Another challenge of the adolescent years is seeking to find his. 
place in the world. The adolescent needs to find a new security, 
not like his family as a child and his peers in high school but, a 
deeper kind of security. First he must learn to accept himself 
and that he is accepted by others. 

Adolescent’s needs are important for study for the purpose 
of guidance. One of these needs is to have experiences on their 


own. 
A feeling of adequacy develops through significant use of 
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one’s power. If a parent overprotects a young person, then the 
adolescent will have a hard time developing confidence in his 
own judgment. Effective experiences are the ones that are 
gathered direct from familiar surroundings; this is helpful in the 
Selffinding process and in the growth of independence. Young 
People need to learn to manage some part of their lives to 
nature, 

Winning friends and being popular is mostly preferred by 
adolescents. Personal life and vocational success are affected by 
the capacity to make friends and get along with people. 

Studies of junior high school and Ligh schoo! students show 
the effect of social adjustment upon their happiness and emo- 
tional stability, and also upon success in their studies. The 
following factors were found to interfere with the achievement 
Of good social adjustment: 1. homes lacking in affection; 2; 
homes deviating too widely in cultural levels; and 3. failure to 
be alert and attractive. e ; 

In general, those who had failed to adjust to the opposite 
Sex were not very well poised oF stable. ° 
established themselves with either sex IM n e 
least stioonsstid in hetk school work as well as being poorly 
balanced. On the other hand, those who were happily oa 
With both sexes were the most stable and cid best at their 


School work. i i 

Since good concentration means that everything else oe 
out for the time being, it is easy t0 See that worry aa 
Unsolved problems would make effective cone ae ee i es of 
Parents should also realize the importance of the desir 
Youth to establish themselves in their own age-group. f securit 

Organizations and clubs are Cine tor 4 a sit 
The adolescent needs self-assurance and may also nee 


3 ts him as a 
forcem i definite group that accep 
ent of beloner atoia adolescent’s assurance that 


Person. A means of developing the S 
he is a desirable member is his need to per of the greatest 
A happy relationship at the adult ee "ife offers. Such a 
Sources of joy, inspiratian, and ener2y qa A ature and those 
relationship is availabie for the emotionally T life. The ex- 
who understand the significance of love 1 ery happiness in 
Periences of adolescent life have DE Oe 
Marriage. 


Those who had not 
nost cases Were the 


a beari 
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Love is both a feeling and an attitude. The desire for love 
reflects the adolescents’ need for security, for appreciation by 
someone they are interested in, someone who cares about life’s 
daily challenges and accomplishments. The need for response 
and the need for companionship are included in love. 

The first prerequisite is the ability to accept oneself before 
one can love someone else. If a person is wound up in feelings 
of inadequacy and inferiority, guilt and worthlessness, he is too 
busy with himself to love others. “One can build a solid rela- 
tionship with others only when one’s own place in the universe 
is secure. Sometimes an insecure person tries to boost his ego 
by being sarcastic, and displaying criticisms and ridicules to the 
other partner.” 

The willingness to trust others is pertinent fer love to flou- 
rish. There are some people who are untrustworthy; they can- 
not trust anyone. This often stems from having been betrayed 
in the past by parents or others, making trust a possibility of 
disappointment. Closely related to a willingness to trust some- 
one else is a willingness to have that trust returned. 

Also, a person must be sensitive to others. Sensitivity causes 
a person to put himself in the other’s shoes. 

Included in the discovery of love is the important decisions 
a young person has to make about the way he is going to get 
along with other people. This is where sex comes in. 

Sex is a part of social living as well as of love and marriage. 
Adolescent association between boys and girls is full of mean- 
ing. It is the time for learning. It is the period for developing 
one’s behaviour and attitudes, one’s sense of consideration, 
kindness, of standards and convictions as they affect others. 

Sometimes adolescents talk more intimately and are able to 
explain things and understand one another’s feelings. It isa 
good lesson to learn before marriage. 

Also, young people who go steady tend to get along better 
with their parents. They are in each other’s homes more often. 
Also, the parents know better those who go steady and trust 
them more. 

Going steady also gives adolescents a better knowledge of 
their true selves. Formalities drop and they can really see the 
other person for what he really is. Seeing more realistic charac- 
teristics lets them know if the person they are going steady with 
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is the kind they want for a lifelong mate. 

However, there are some strong arguments against going 
steady. Boys and girls miss out on the primary advantages of 
their dating days; it could limit the development of one’s oww 
personality, and it could also limit their opportunities for know- 
ing different kinds of people. 

In searching for the meaning of love some young people, 
feeling they have found love, decide to get married. 

In the fast moving society of today, young people can find! 
many problems around an early marriage. Financially, the wife: 
as well as the husband can easily find jobs and continue work- 


ing after marriage. 
Finding an understanding of love will help the adolescent 


know the characteristics he wants in his mate. 

Parents are involved in the influence of their childrem.. 
Adolescents are in frequent conflict with their parents and the: 
communication line between them is often poor. Parents oftem 
ble, and not understanding. The adoles-- 
If and to his family that he is approa-- 
ching adulthood by turning away from the parents on whom he 
has depended completely during childhood. He is eager to be~ 
come fully independent. He tries to figure out why his. parents: 


act the way they do. i 
One of the common ways an adolescent reacts is to tell hiss 
parents that times have changed and that they do not under- 


stand him. To some extent, this is true because parents tend to 
cling to the values set in their days and age. 

Many issues like this will come up. Most rarents are willing 
to listen and arbitrate. Young people who try hard .to under- 
stand their parents will be able to sympathise with them. By 
tactful agreement and co-operation they can go more than half- 
way toward creating mutual trust aud understanding. This prac-- 


tice is good for their future life. : 
Most adolescents describe the ideal father in terms of disci- 


pline and strictness and the ideal mother in terms of affection. 
Very often children and adolescents feel closer emotionally to 
the mothers. They share their emotional experiences with the 
mothers and are disappointed when the mothers do not recipro- 
cate. With the advent of adolescence, children separate from 
their mothers. At a later stage friends occupy an important: 


seem unjust, intolera 
cent must prove to himse 
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place in their lives. The relationship with the mother slowly 
undergoes some change over the four years of high school. The 
boys feel still emotionally attached to the mother, but they do 
not admit it readily. In earlier years, children feel proud of the 
close relationships with their mothers. An open admission of 
Oedipal feelings toward the women in the family is often present. 

The father as the head of the family has a distinct role. The 
question remains whether toys want to feel that the father 
would have disciplined them better. Boys are cager to maintain 
the emotional ties with their fathers, while actually they start 
the separation process. As a result a mature and realistic rela- 
tionship with their fathers often develops in course of time. 

There is a felt need of an adolescent boy fora strong father 
figure who not only loves and provides for the adolescent, but 
also inspires and commands respect. This gives the adolescent 
not only a worthy adversary but one who can set limits to his 
strength. The strict father enables the boy to accept responsi- 
bility for his own life. 

It is a fact that the intensity of the adolescent’s relationship 
with the father is never so strong as it is with the mother. It 
will be of interest to observe the effects of environmental factors. 
and their interaction, on the personality development of 
children. 

Parents and their teen-aged children may share the same basic 
values pertaining to the various aspects of life. This would 
include the religious, moral, ethical, and political standards of 
the individual. It would also include the individuals, goals and 
aspirations in life, their attitudes toward education and work, as 
well as social and familiar relations. 

The vast majority of adolescents like their communities and 
are proud of them. They often agree with their parents. They 
are interested in family life and find it important. When they 
grow up they look for a family similar to the one in which they 
grew up. The majority of teen-agers express interest in pursuing 
their education further in order to te able to get better jobs. A 
few, however, are interested in education for its own sake, to 
obtain further knowledge. There may be differences in religious 
belief between the generations. 

Even more significantly, toth the generations share some 
degree of satisfaction with each other. We can, therefore, 
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y gaps between the genera- 
ridge. Mutual respect and 
the welfare of the 


conclude that though there are man. 
tions, these are not impossible to b; 
trust and emotional balance are vital to 
generations young and old. 

Adolescence is a perio 
desperately to reach adulthood. Th 
mentally, socially, and emotionally. These changes lead to 
Maturity. The problems mostly faced at this stage may be about 


adjustment to individual urges and social environment. 
It is the desire of every youth to be socially acceptable to his 


Peer group and others. This social acceptance, OF social com- 
patibility, is very important in the youth’s growth and deve- 


lopment. 


_ The degree to which an adolesce peng 
is usually formulated in two ways. The degree to which his 


group accepts him and the particular role he plays in this social 
group are important. There is a great difference between popu- 
larity and social acceptance- Some people tend to find most 
social activities unrewarding ond therefore withdraw themselves 


from them. 
In our society a great deal of emphasis is placed on social 
acceptance. The youth views ħimseifas Be 1 viewed by members 


of his own peer group. The greater the number of social acti- 
vities a person can involve himself in, the greater the prestige he 


enjoys. In many othet countries social acceptance is not so direct- 
ly associated with a youth’s adjustment. When secial acceptance 
does not play such a large part in the adolescent’s life there 
arises no great problem if he does not receive a high degree of 


acceptability from his peer group. 

Social acceptance among peer groups, particularly among 
adolescents, means finding a group of associates in which the 
youth can best achieve self-confidence. Most adolescents tend to 


devote a great deal of time to developing characteristics which 
they feel are desirable in themselves: By developing these traits 
most adolescents feel that their desire for social acceptance will 


be fulfilled. 
. The adolescent constantly strives for status. He wants to be 
identified and go too far in stressing his differences because this 
could mean social isolation instead of social acceptance. At this 
stage one tries to reform even his family in order to meet the 


d of time in which the child is trying 
e child grows physically, 


nt achieves socjal acceptance 
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social approval of others around him. 

Although most adolescents desire social acceptance, there 
are others whose values and expectations are different. The 
values of groups in school are often dictated by the type of 
school they are attending. If school groups are basically social 
in structure, great emphasis is placed on personality, social 
skills, and socio-economic status. When the goals are less social, 
more emphasis is placed on what contributions the adolescent 
can make to a particular group life. 

Of course, the degree of social acceptance varies to a great 
extent. There are those who are popular and those who may be 
called social isolates. 

First, there are social isolates who are placed in such a posi- 
tion involuntarily. This type of isolate isa person who desires 
friends, but is pushed into isolation. Often this involuntary 
rejection takes place because of his socio-economic status. 
Perhaps the youth is working in order to support his family, or 
he is isolated because he has no great contribution to make to 
the group. This kind of isolation is not always one of total 
rejection, but one of sheer neglect. 

The second type cf isolation is one the adolescent adopts 
voluntarily. Usually this group includes the very talented or the 
intelligent few. Their isolation usually stems from the fact that 
the people who are available as friends do not possess the quali- 
ties these youth find desirable in their companions. For example, 
most girls at a certain age find going to parties and having fun 
essential and the girl who rejects this attitude will undoubtedly 
find herself very uncomfortable around those of her peer group. 

Most adolescents however fall between these two extremes. 
There are few ‘“‘stars” and few who are totally rejected. 

There are, of course, certain factors which influence social 
acceptance, but these vary from group to group. For example, 
some factors play a greater role among girls than among boys. 
In order to be socially accepted a boy must make good grades 
and be a good athelete. These are not necessarily among the 
desirable attributes a girl must possess in order to be socially 
acceptable. by her peers. An adolescent does not have to possess 
all these characteristics to be accepted, but unless he possesses 
some of the characteristics deemed desirable by his peers he 
will be accepted to a far less degree. 
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ors contributing to social acceptance 
2. attractiveness of appearance, 3. 
on, 5. health, 6. conversational 


The most important fact 
are: 1. First impressions, 
reputation, 4. social participati 
skills, and 7. family relationships. 

For example, a bright boy wi 
succeeding in social acceptance by boys and girls of his peer 
group than a boy with feminine qualities. The attractiveness of 
a person is very essential because without it he begins to have a 


feeling of inadequacy. 
The reputation of a 


ll have far better chances of 


n adolescent is determined both by his 


behaviour and by the image he conveys to others. Reputation is 
probably one of the major reasons for his trying to gain accep- 
tance among socially prestigious groups. : 
Social participation contributes a great deal to the social 
acceptance of the adolescent. The reason why social participa- 


tion and acceptance are SO closely inter-related is that the adol- 
escent not only makes himself known by his activities, but be- 
hrough them. Through social parti- 


comes poised and confident t : h 
cipation he learns to meet social situations with ease and confi- 


dence. In this way he acquires maturity in 


ships and responsibilities. i 
ts helps them in a very 


Conversation among adolescen! y 
definite way to share their views. They find debates on various 


topics raost enjoyable. The ability of an adolescent to carry on 
conversation promotes social acceptability among his peers. It 
is through conversation that adolescents begin to develop their 
own ideals; or philosophy about things they deem desirable in 


life. 

Adolescents shoul 
tion with their peers. 

Health also plays @ vital role in the development of a youth. 
Those with a physical handicap usually find themselves socially 
rejected. Their peers may feel sympathetic towards them and 
their health condition, but probably would not fully accept 
them as their associates. Furthermore, most of the handicapped 
hich often lead to 


adolescents develop poor self-concepts, wi ofter 
their rejection. The way in which a handicap 1s viewed by 


parents and by the adolescent himself very often determines 
whether the latter will be socially acceptable or not. Some 
adolescents are able to accept their handicap and regard it as 


his social relation- 


d be encouraged to take part in conversa- 
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something which should put few limits on their socialization are 
accepted among their peers. 

Much of an individual’s personality is shaped by the home 
and family surrounding. Not only does the child inherit certain 
family potentialities, his attitudes, beliefs, ideals, and overt be- 
haviour are also influenced considerably during the develop- 
mental stages. It would seem that the home and the relation- 
ship an adolescent has with his parents have a great impact on 
how he will adjust himself to social situations and how he will 
be accepted by his peers. The home thus appears to be the seat 
of learning for the development of social and self-hélp skills. It 
seems that adolescents who have a feeling of dislike toward their 
parents, brothers and sisters tend to be withdrawn and less 
social. 

Thus, various factors contribute to an adolescent’s social 
development. 


8 


Physical Development and its 
Consequences 


Growth of Height and Weight 
It has been seen that height and weight of children do not follow 
r, perhaps it would 


a regular order. Had growth been regula 
have been considered a phenomenon which should cause no 


worry. But growth js more rapid during early infancy, than at 


any other time in human life. Growth infancy slows down 
h for a period of six months 


till late in childhood when the growt 
or so is almost nil. Then, again, there is another phase of 
t first, during adolescence. 


rapid growth, though not so rapid as a 
Tt is seen that at this stage some children become unduly tall, 


others unusually fat and a few combine both the attributes. 
After adolescence growth slows down. It is much slower than 
in later infancy oF boyhood. With the approach of adulthood 
physical growth seems to stop altogether. 

Erratic growth affects the behaviour patterns of the children. 
A young child always feels somewhat inferior because of its 
small size. He knows he js small in stature compared to adults. 
His one ambition in life is to be a big man one day. When he 
imitates the adult ways, perhaps at the bottom of this urge lies 
his feeling of inferiority. Sometimes, his imitative ways may 
cause inconvenience OT embarrassment to us. A child insisting 
on wearing daddy’s shoes to become a daddy may annoy his 
father who may want the shoes himself. But punishment will 
not cure him, for underlying his action is the urge to grow as 
big as daddy. With the slowing down of growth in later infancy 
comes a stage of self-complacency. The child may have his in- 
feriority feeling still, but somehow the urge to become big is not 
so strong. Perhaps this urge finds an outlet ina number of make- 
believe games and 1m the desire to listen to the story of the 
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‘handsome prince who emotionally becomes identified with the 
‘child’s own self. Thus as growth slows down, the child’s urge 
to claim an equal status with the grown-ups is manifested more 
an recessive ways than in mere aggression. 

The problem becomes more complicated when we find that 
all children do not grow at the same rate. Some children are 
too small for their age, while others are too big. A child who is 
rather small for his age is always treated like a baby by the 
elders. This may even persist when he makes up for 
his earlier slow growth, influencing his up-bringing considerably. 
He will always remain a ‘Peter Pan’, always dependent on 
others and always hesitant to accept responsibility in life. This 
will be reflected in his social attitudes in adult life. On the other 
hand, an overgrown child is considered an ‘ugly Duckling’. 
He is expected to take care of himself from a very early age 
and this will make him fairly independent and self-reliant and, 
Perhaps, a bit defiant too. 

Growth differs not only individually, but also in a more 
general way between the sexes. Though in adulthood men are 
talier and heavier than women, in childhood we find that girls 
:gtow more rapidly than boys. There is a greater difference 
‘between the height and weight of boys and girls at eighteen 
than we find at the age of nine. This difference is also 
manifested in terms of ratio. Girls grow more rapidly than 
boys up to early adolescence and this difference in physical 
maturity produces a difference in emotional and social spheres 
‘also. Girls are perhaps a bit more sophisticated and a girl of 
mine will look down on a boy of her own age group as a mere 
baby. The boy will perhaps compensate for this inferiority 
feeling by showing a spirit of defiance towards girls of her age 
group. Psychologists have found that between the ages of 
seven and fourteen, the latency period called by Freud, there is 
a hatred among children towards the company of the other sex. 
To what extent this feeling of contempt and defiance is due to 
growth and differences and is responsible for this antipathy, is a 
matter for research which has not yet been undertaken on a 
wide scale. 

The effect of training or of opportunities for learning is also 
infiuenced by the child’s phase of growth. Maturation plays an 
important part in acquiring speed and precision in a child’s 
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educationally we must look at the 
jcular child before we plan a course 
m. A child who is developing slowly 
ducation that is being imparted 


to his more fortunate and normally developed companion. One 
must first correct the process of his slower growth before one 
can plan his course of education suitably. It is no use lament- 
ing that a child of three who is otherwise immature is found to 
lisp while others of his age group have outgrown this habit. 
Though chronologically he js three years old, physiologically 
he is still a year and a half old. One must try to push him 
forward, not unnaturally of course, but by proper nutrition and 


stimulation. 

We must also remember two more fa i 
regarding children’s behaviour at any stage of their growth. 
We are apt to consider a child’s behaviour natural and healthy 
only so long as it seems connected with either his earlier up- 
bringing or is consistent with his jmmediate needs. We forget 
two important facts. First, what is learnt at a given age level 
is not carried over in toto to the next age level. An insect in 
the caterpillar stage has one way of adaptating to the environ- 
ment and a completely different one 1D the adult stage. In the 
same way, adjustment of the infant level is not the same as 
adjustment in adolescence. Some boys can dance very well on 
a plank kept over a rolling bottle. They show a fine nek: i 
balance which may have won them applause 1n their childhoo d. 
But it will be foolish to expect them to perform this acrobatic 
feat during adolescence when they have become sO fat or so 
tall as to make such balancing impossible. Probably their move- 
ments have also slowed down. They are conscious of their 
loss of power, and by referring to it we merely add to their 
embarrassment, and make them more maladjusted to their 
immediate surroundings- Likewise, & girl who was a fast runner 
or one who performed rope tricks during “ees will be 
physically incapable of doing so when her chest or hip growth 
during adolescence prevents her from showing the same 


amount of physical activity- pr ` , 

‘Ancther thing we must bear in mind is that children in one 
age group are y with the adjustments 
mecessary for that particular They also try to make 


movements. Therefore, 
phase of maturity in a part 
- of education suitable for hi 
may not be fit for the type of e 


cts of great significance 


age group. 
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readjustments ahead of their age and development. Children 
thus always show an urge to follow some of the methods that 
are suitable for their adjustment at a later age. When children 
of a certain age behave in a sophisticated way, we are not apt 
to chide them for being audacious and perhaps ungraceful. We 
forget that behind their effort lies the urge to prepare them- 
selves for a more satisfactory adjustment for the future. 

At all stages of growth, therefore, developments should not 
be considered only in terms of serving the child's present 
needs; they also prepare him to meet his future needs as well. 
Changes in adolescence prepare him for adulthood. It is not un- 
natural, therefore, that an adolescent should tend to behave in 
some ways like an adult. He would not always submit to our 
guidance in a meek and submissive way. He may perhaps be 
critical, especially if we ourselves do not observe what we 
profess in our behaviour. It may appear that he is not willing 
to pay due respect to age and experience, but in the context of 
his assertive personality, we may be a bit more charitable 
towards him. This may reduce the intensity of conflict between 
the young and the old which is often caused by misunder- 
standing. 

Motor development is important from the educational point 
of view. It is not only linked with other aspects of develop- 
ment, but also it helps a child to assert his personality. From 
the moment a child tries to reach an object whether by stretch- 
ing its hand, by crawling or by walking, it has been asserting to 
control its environment. 

We should also consider the specialised forms of motor 
developments. In many performances, it is seen that children 
concentrate for a time on the acquisition of a certain type of 
bodily skill at one time and then move on to improve on it at a 
higher level. But we must not always consider this as a 
development. Development follows from the whole to the 
part and then again from the part to another whole. We may, 
for instance, take the example of a boy who is not able to catch 
a ball thrown towards him. Perhaps he is not able to keep his 
fingers in the right position. He at first concentrates on this 
little skill and learns how to control his fingers. This is clearly 
a development from the whole to the part, from the entire 
Process of catching the ball to the function of controlling fingers 
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tibet sans But once this control is acquired, the child 
orale: PE dexterity in playing cricket in which 
oe a ised skill, the control of fingers as well as the more 
eral skill of catching the ball, are mere parts of a more 
generalised activity- 
i There seems to be a sex difference in the process of acquir- 
ing skills. As a rule, boys surpass girls in most trials of 
strength and speed from an early age. A boy might be shorter 
and lighter than a girl of his own age. Yet in a game of tug- 
of-war or high jump the average per fa boy will be 
eae better than the average performance ofa girl. When we 
alk of the sex difference, however, We m e wide 
variation of individual differences existing wit 


The quickest, strongest gir] may be much ahead of a 
boy of her age group, put the average performance ofa girl in 


trials of strength and speed will be somewhat below the 
average performance ofa boy. This difference tends to increase 
as children grow older and, onan average, boys tend to grow 
taller and heavier than girls of the same age. 

The individual differences in motor skills between boys and 
boys and between girls and girls must be taken into account. 
Some are mere weaklings, while others are definitely superior 
either in strength or in speed and they easily become leaders of 


their groups. 
At a very early age, 


n average 


t tries to reach an object, then 
it learns to crawl and thi ` These abilities are preceded 
by corresponding muscu "At first the muscles 
of the neck and the upper €x e developed, then there 
is development of the trun and, lastly, of the lower extre- 
meties, When slightly older, the infa 
confined to such development as locomotion. 

i ing or in jumping, in climb- 


grows older, he is interested in runnin, 
i bjects or 10 throwing things. 


manipulating © 
ice to control Between 
a child likes 


lly true for 


an infan! 


ing or in pushing, in 
This gives him pract 
the ages of three and four, 


ing the policeman (genera 
(more common among girls). These are perhaps carried 
es except that the play becomes realistic 


forward to higher ag 
and life-like. And in place 0 
played in groups- At a later age 4 chi 


f individual activities, these are 
Jd often tries to improve 
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his earlier skill. 

A spirit of competition enters into children’s activities as 
they grow. Boys and girls try to keep a record of their perfor- 
mances and outdo their past achievements, if possible. In the 
middle school stage, and perhaps even in the upper primary 
classes, organised team work with individual rigid rules and 
allocation of definite roles for each individual player, becomes 
a more prominent feature. From the time of birth right up to 
adolescence the number of play-activities into which a child 
engages himself should increase. But with the emergence of 
the adolescence period there seems to be a break, and the 
adolescents generally grow sedantary, engaging themselves in 
considerably limited motor activities compared to younger per- 
sons, and the same habit of a more sedantary life is continued 
in the adult stage, especially among the girls. 

It must, however, be noted that the motor activities and 
games children prefer are conditioned not only by their age but 
also by the facilities available to them. Interests are created in 
the minds of children by the facilities the home and school 
provide. They are further conditioned by the cultural tradi- 
tions of the particular socio-economic group they belong to. 
Children coming from richer families may have a liking for 
expensive games like tennis and cricket. Sex differences are 
also created by cultural traditions. It is seen that in later infancy 
boys like to play the role of traffic police while girls are more 
interested in their doll houses. This is not merely due to 
differences in initial interests. Perhaps, it is partially condi- 
tioned by social standards of the community as well. Perhaps, 
in earlier infancy a boy who was interested in a doll house was 
sneered as being too girlish, and a girl playing traffic police was 
called atom boy. This remark of the elders naturally dis- 
couraged them and, in the end, we find them playing and 
prefering roles appropriate in every respect. 

Facilities provided for games depend not only on cultural 
traditions but also on economic conditions. Children living in 
slum areas are sometimes engaged in more aggressive types of 
games on the streets which may involve tearing each other’s 
hair. The reason lies in the fact that they do not have large 
play-grounds and a variety of equipment which would have 
diverted their energies to more socialised types of games. 
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We must also consider the type of activity that will motivate 
the child at a particular age not only in terms of his interests in 
a particular period, but also in terms of the activities he hopes 
to follow in a later period. It is found that hobbies or leisure- 
time activities of adult life are largely conditioned by tastes 
created in them at an early age, probably before adolescence. 
The fact that a well-to-do family is able to provide a child with 


facilities and opportunities of various kinds may help him to 


acquire varied tastes. This will provide him with a variety of 


leisure-time activities in later life. 
The problem of motor activities is not merely one of educa- 
ociological importance. We can 


trace the origins of many acts of juvenile delinquency and crime 
committed by grown-up people. Opportunities for healthy 
diversion in the slums, where a child has been forced to spend 
his early days, are limited. Let us plan and organise leisure- 
time activities for all children no matter whether they live in 
palaces or slums, by providing children parks and by guiding — 
them, so that they grow ina healthy manner. The money we spend 
on parks will help them to be better adjusted and become more 
useful. Perhaps one rupee spent in this way will mean ten 
rupees saved in running police and jail departments ten or 


twenty years later. 
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among the boys often makes them shabby. Development of 
the chest and hip regions among girls likewise makes them 
appear somewhat graceless. The sweet voice of early childhood 
among boys becomes hoarse and heavy, though this does not 
happen suddenly. The appearance of the menstruation period 
among girls makes them so afraid and guilty that very often 
they are unable to confide this fact to their mothers or other 
adult females. 

The result of these changes is that a boy or a girl becomes 
self-conscious. He or she is no longer able to mix with younger 
children, having outgrown them. Nor is yet it possible for him 
or her to find a placeamong adults who are unwilling to accept 
such a person properly. The boy or the girl feels that he or 
she isan outcast. This makes most adolescents unduly shy. A 
few, however, become too aggressive and show an over 
bearing manner. 

Troubled by bodily changes and social isolation, the 
adolescent tries to live in a world of make-believe. He or she 
creates an imaginary world to compensate for his or her isola- 
tion from the real world, which loves the child and accepts the 
adult, but has not yet set up a proper code of behaviour towards 
the adolescent. This phase of day-dreaming is not to be dis- 
couraged, for in it are planted the seeds of abstract thinking 
which may create an inventor, provided the imagination is not 
allowed to run astray, and is directed towards constructive 
channels. 

Perhaps a much greater problem is faced by a boy or a girl 
whose growth has not been the same as that of others of his 
own age group. A boy or a girl who has grown faster or 
taller than other members of his as her own age group is not 
only less active and dull, but is at the time sensitive about this 
development. He as she feels the isolation more keenly, for 
he or she is often disliked by his or her own age group. 

Another source of embarrassment is the appearance at this 
age of hetero-sexual interests. In early infancy a child is more 
or less asexual. Babies of both sexes play somewhat similar 
games and often play together. As they grow up, partly due to 
a difference in motor abilities and partly due to social customs, 
boys and girls are attracted to different types of physical activi- 
ties. Between seven and, say, twelve or even later, due to 
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changes in maturity, boys detest girls, and girls, boys. The 
narcissistic period of boys and girls below seven changes intoa 
period of group life within the folds of one’s own sex. This 
has been described by Freud as the ‘Sexual latency period’. 
With adolescence awakens interest in the other sex, perhaps 
to prepare the individual for the adult life that lies ahead. This 
interest is thwarted in many ways. First, the adolescent is 
‘conscious of his inadequacies and uncouth appearance. Social 
inhibitions also come in his way. Society in general looks with 
‘suspicion on free-mixing of boys and girls of this age. These 
forces act against open display of the interest in the opposite 
The result is repression with its attendant problems. 
In some cases, rare crimes of a sexual nature are committed 
under the influence of repression. Molestation of a single girl 
ata lonely spot by boys is more common than the opposite 
behaviour by the girls, for the simple reason that the boys are 
mot only naturally more aggressive, but because the girls feel 
-that society would not tolerate any indiscretions by them easily 
-as it would those of the boys. More often in the case of girls 
-than of boys, repression drives the adolescent into day dreams, 
sumes the role of a hero or a heroine, 
and expects a desired conclusion of his unfulfilled wishes. 
Greater interest in fiction and films which depict such make- 
believe stories is perhaps one of the outcomes of this conflict. 
‘Many adolescents dream of partners whom they are most un- 
‘likely to meet in real life. Unfortunately, such dreams persist 
‘even in adulthood and have been responsible for many a 
promising marriage turning unhappy. 
Education cannot, of course, solve or resolve these conflicts 
‘but perhaps with greater understanding and sympathy we may 
be able to help the adolescents to adjust themselves to their environ- 
ment. Teachers can understand them better, ifthey realise that the 
behaviour displayed by the adolescents is the result of physical, 
social and sexual stresses. When these are understood, a child 
who seems foolish, or one who appears to be clumsy or vicious, 
d better by the teacher. He will then be able 
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life, if he is just and honest, if he is fearless, if he is kind and 
sympathetic, the adolescent will do anything at his bidding. If 
the adolescent is a hero-worshipper, he is also discerning. If the 
teacher says one thing and behaves in a different way, he will be 
inviting contempt. Let the teacher lead his life in such a way 
that he is the adolescent’s guide, philosopher and friend. 


Summary 
We thus find that growth in a physical sense is not uniform 


at all ages. It is rapid at first, slows down to become rapid again 
during adolescence. It again slows down in the second phase as 
to be almost imperceptible during the adult stage. With physical 
growth comes the power of adjustment to the environment. A 
child is conscious of his shortcomings and envies the more 
independent ways of adults. Many of their vexations, many of 
their make-believe plays in early childhood are the results of 
this urge of growth. 

The problem of growth becomes complicated because the 
two sexes grow at different rates. The girls before adolescence 
grow somewhat faster than the boys and are, therefore, less 
cared for in regard to their physical needs. They are more 
independent and sophisticated, especially when they are over 
seven, aS compared to the boys of their own age group. This 
produces a sense of contempt in girls for boys and in boys for 
girls. Individual differences between boys and boys of the same 
age, and between boys and girls of the same age are consider- 
able. A child who is over-grown for his age is less cared for, 
he is independent though somewhat defiant. A child whose 
growth is retarded in his early years is so much cared for that 
he grows into a helpless and dependent being, and this habit 
is not corrected later, even when his growth becomes normal. 

The problem of growth thus shows possibilities of wise 
guidance. We must direct our educational schemes along the 
lines of natural instincts of children and take into account the 
sex and individual differences in the process cf growth. 

Motor activities of children develop according to age. From 
attempts to reach an object, the child gradually learns to grapple 
with his environment. Then his motor activities,take the form 
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of a series of make-believe games, like playing the traffic police, 
making his imaginary train by pushing a chair himself (perform- 
ing the task of anengine). During these games he is perhaps 
trying to imitate adult activities which are as much a challenge 
to the adult world as his earlier efforts had been when he would 
put on his father’s shoes and say, ‘I am daddy’. Perhaps these 
games help him to draw images in a better manner, for he 
symbolises the essential features of a new experience. Perhaps- 
social customs develop in our children different kinds of activi- 
ties for boys and girls. While girls like quieter and more: 
domestic games like the doil house, boys prefer games that: 
involve more of jumping. Besides social approval for the two 
kinds of games for the two sexes, there is the basic fact that 
physiological differences in the sexes make the girls somewhat 
sedantary. 

Opportunities for motor activities depend to a large extent 
on social customs and facilities. Well-placed families can afford 
a variety of leisure-time activities for their children, which is not 
possible in less fortunate families. No wonder, therefore, that 
children from the slums are turning more aggressive and 
perhaps showing a tendency for delinquency. Perhaps this cam 
be remedied by a careful planning of children’s parks andi 
providing a careful selection of healthy means of relaxation in, 
these parks and in schools for children of less favouredi 
communities. 

Adolescence is a period of emotional and social crisis. Self-- 
consciousness of one’s growth during adolescence drives the: 
individual into a sort of isolation where he is given to day- 
dreaming. If wisely guided, this may develop: in him abstract 
imagination, but otherwise it makes him an idle dreamer. The 
adult world or at least the sympathetic teacher should accept 
the adolescent and understand his problems and encourage him 
to adjust himself to his environment. A greater problem faces 
an individual who grows faster than his age either in height or 
in weight. He is shunned and ridiculed even by his own age: 
group and this becomes doubly unbearable, because rapid 
Physical growth reduces his intelligence and endurance making 
him awkward. Heterosexual finterests in adolescents are often 
Tepressed as guilty thougthts and this. repression creates, 
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problems for the individual, often causes embarrassment and 
need wise and careful guidance from a teacher whose character 
-and bearing should be above reproach. Hero worship is a 
feature of adolescents, and the teacher by his character and 
bearing should become a worthy hero to be worshipped. 


9 


Development of Emotional Life from 
Early Infancy to Adulthood 


‘Early Emotional Reaction 

Some psychologists hold that cries and thrashes of limbs of 
-a new born infant are emotional in nature. But one cannot 
cassert this fact definitely. When, however, the infant learns to 
smile at the human face it shows an emotional reaction. 
Perhaps, this early smile will soon change into hearty laughter 
at a later age. As a child grows, he may subdue some of his 
more violent emotions like anger and dislike. This is partly due 
‘to his observing his elders whom he finds expressing their 
‘feelings in a controlled manner and whom he imitates. Partly it 
is due to adult resenting any violent display of emotions. 
Perhaps it is also due to the fact that with increasing age the 
child getsa greater command over his language and learns 
other forms of expression through symbols and gestures and 
hence no longer needs violent bodily demonstration to give vent 
to his feelings. 

Be that as it may, children’s display of emotions is more 
-vjolent and overt than that of an adult. [he conditions that pro- 
‘vide an outburst of emotion change with growth. An infant’s 
emotion is aroused by such stimuli as affect him directly, and in 
which he is vitally concerned. As the child grows older, his 
‘world gets larger and his interests also change. It is but natural 
that he should become impervious to events that produced a 
more violent emotional response at an earlier period. 

During infancy any situation that blocks the natural course 
of satisfaction of a child’s interests or desires may cause 
an emotional stress. Perhaps the child wants to accompany 
the parents in their outing, but the latter would not take him 
out. He starts crying out, as a result of the emotional strain 
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caused by this apparent parental rejection. Perhaps the parents. 
in order to pacify him would give him a doll to play with. At 
other times the doll would have pleased the infant, but now this 
would not do. It has become a poor substitute. He was eager 
to participate in adult activity that was denied him. The child 
wreaks his vengeance on the doll which becomes an object 
of parental deception. His vengeance may assume a form 
of cruelty which the child is not otherwise expected to display. 
This is gradually formed into a habit and the child gets cross 
and peevish, and throws up tantrums. To avoid this, we must, 
understand the child and his needs for the moment. Perhaps we 
are not able to satisfy his needs, perhaps satisfaction is not 
always desirable. In such cases we must be able to give him a 
substitute. When the child wants to go out with adults, he is 
interested in human company. Let him, if he has to be kept 
back at all, be given the company of others of his age group, or 
let someone else take him out to another place. 


Emotional Reaction from Weaning to Early Schooling 

Weaning is a critical stage for emotional development. As. 
the teeth appear, children often develop symptoms of severe 
malady, and their good habits change. Breast-feeding has 
perhaps been stopped, for the child hurts his mother by his 
teeth. To the child, however, the reason for this stoppage is not 
clear. He thinks that he is being deprived of a privilege which 
had been his birth right. Probably, at this time a second baby 
is born into the family, and seems to monopolise the mother. 
In such a situation, it is natural for the child to become jealous 
of the new arrival, thinking it to be responsible for all his 
losses. This antipathy is often expressed in a violent form, some- 
times by hurting the baby. 

After weaning, while the child is engage 
games, he is somewhat narcissistic and self-centred, and seldom 
displays violent temper unless he feels that he has been unduly 
deprived of some of his due or thwarted in his activities. Sickly 
and underdeveloped children who are unable to engage them- 
selves in play activities are, however, possessive and emotional, 
perhaps somewhat peevish and self-centred. They will not want 
adults to pay attention to any one but themselves. They do so, 
perhaps because they have nothing else to distract them. 


d in individual 
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Perhaps their peevishness is due to ill health. 

If a child is sent to school too early, he finds himself con- 
‘fined there for a large part of the day in a new surrounding. 
The first few days of school are periods of great tension and 
anxiety for any child, because he does not know how to get 
along with other children or with the teacher. The boy feels 
himself removed from the congenial home surroundings which 
he knew. He compares his situation with that of his younger 
brother who is happily resting with the members of his family. 
He feels he has been put into a strange place with strangers 
under a certin amount of restraint. This makes him feel some- 
what jealous and wayward, not unlike the feeling he had experi- 
enced during early weaning. Perhaps he would refuse to go to 
school and play truant. Those more submissive may not dare 
do so, but they would still in the words of Shakespeare in As 
You Like it, feel like ‘Crawling like a snail unwilling to school’. 
‘In order to understand this resistance to school, we must take 
into account his inner conflict and try to resolve it with sym- 
pathy and tact. Some of his outward behaviour, although appa- 
rently illogical, may be found to have a logic of its own, if 
-examined in the light of the child’s inner urge. Perhaps our 
understanding of the child will make him adjust happily with his 
own age group, a need that is quite imperative for his socialisa- 
tion in the world at large. 

By and by, the child adjusts himself to his elementary school, 
‘his playmates and his teachers. But when he is suddenly forced 
-to leave school which has become a second home for him, and 
forced to enter a secondary school, new problems may arise, 
-which will bring another set of emotional troubles and need 


fresh adjustment. 


“Emotional Conflicts in the Secondary School 

Under the present set-up a child enters the secondary school 
after five years’ primary schooling, when he is on the threshold 
of puberty (adolescence). If the primary and secondary schools 
are parts of the same institution, the conflict is not very great, 
-for the surroundings are familiar to the child and he goes along 
«with his old classmates. But if the school is a new one, he may 


-not find many of his old mates there. 
One must realise that this is a period of adolescence which 
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has problems of its own. The child feels doubly isolated. He is 

isolated from children and adults, as are adolescents, and he is 

isolated with his old friends who might have joined other 

schools. The social isolation associated with the problems of 
physical growth makes the child somewhat of a withdrawing 

type who resolve their emotional conflicts mostly in fantasy and 

daydreams. Breaking of friendship causes emotional stress, and 

perhaps this may be aggravated for a child whose transfer to a 

new school is also caused by the transfer of his parents to a new 

place, when he is totally cut off from his old friends. A quarrel: 
between two friends sometimes causes a severe emotional stress, 

and its effect should not be overlooked. 

Another cause of emotional stress in this period is that social, 
requirements sometimes force an adolescent to appear in the 
presence of members of the opposite sex. Adolescents, as we 
have seen, are extremely self-conscious, and girls especially feel. 
highly embarrassed in such situations. This is particularly so at. 
the age of 13 or 14. Whatever may be said in favour of co- 
educational institutions, and their advantages in socialisation, it 
is undeniable that unless both the sexes are present in at least 
equal numbers, the sex that is in a minority suffers a peculiar 
discomfort, and is subjected to severe emotional stress. Although. 
an adolescent craves for recognition and praise from members. 
of the other sex, he will find a greater sense of security if the 
teacher belongs to the same sex. The display of the ‘Calf Love’ 
instinct in some of the girls’ schools where a young male teacher 
is employed is fraught with great emotional and sociological. 
dangers, even when the teacher bears an exemplary character: 
and the girls are sobre and sophisticated. Occasional feelings of 
embarrassment leaving deep impressions in the minds of the 
young people are by no means uncommon. It is, therefore, 
necessary that in a secondary institution, the proportion of 
women teachers and male teachers should be approximately. 
equal, so that the boys may go to an elderly guide for solution 
of such problems as they cannot confide in a teacher of an: 
opposite sex. The girls, more than the boys, should have access 
to women teachers, who will look into their personal problems. 
tactfully and sympathetically. 

Failure in schools is a common cause of emotional distur- 
bance, for it hurts the newly developed ‘ego’ (feeling of self-- 
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esteem) and makes a child lose his status both at home and in 
the class. It also frustrates the desire for success. Detention alse- 
means staying in the same class, reading the old books with the 
accompanying boredom, and spending time in the company of 
students whom the child had not so long ago looked down upon: 
as his juniors. It means parting of old friends. Any one of these 
factors, if taken singly, would be enough to cause strain, and 
the cumulative effect of many factors is most likely to create a 
sense of frustration and loss of interest in work, which is psycho- 
logically known as retardation. 

Children are subjected to emotional disturbances in schools 
in other ways also. Sometimes the moral code followed at home 
and schools differs, and this causes a feeling of insecurity in a 
child, if not occasional conflict. Children coming from crthodox 
and conservative families find the code of conduct followed in a 
secular and liberal school rather problematic. Likewise, 
children from secular and liberal families find it hard to adjust 
themselves properly in a mission school or a school set up by a 
particular religious denomination. If such children follow their 
home codes in school, they are likely to be cstracised and feel 
isolated. If they try to bring the schc ol codes within their family 
circles they are rebuked. A similar state of affairs is seen whem 
a school is populated by one socio-economic group, and a childi 
belonging to another group enters it. The cultural patterns and! 
codes cf conduct followed at home and school act at cross pur- 
poses and create severe strain in the child. In India such pro- 


blems are created by the caste system, for caste is both & 
and a socio-economic institution and the cultural 


rent castes show considerable variations. 

Our secular schools should take note of the possible conflict 
between home patterns and school patterns and their likely re- 
children. Reforms are desirable and angularities 
unded off, no doubt, slowly. Any attempt to 
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In later adolescence, in high school, there may be conflicts. 


between the vocational aspirations of the youth and those of the 
family. The boy may aspire to become a doctor and has. 
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acquired an interest in biological studies, but the parents, wish- 
ing to make him an engineer instead, force him to study mathe- 
matics, a subject which he dislikes. This causes the boy to 
begin hating studies altogether. It often results in failure with 
all its attendant problems, all due to the parents’ lack of 
foresight. 

Emotional conflicts may also be caused by a difference 
between the levels of aspiration and achievement. A student 
having a much higher ambition than justified by his abilities 
will always have a setback. He hopes to secure a high position 
in the class, but is disappointed when he finds that the marks 
‘obtained by him in examinations are poor. This may make 
this adjustment to reality rather difficult. To prevent such a state 
of affairs, teachers would do well by changing their standards of 
encouragement. Perhaps, instead of encouraging attainment, 
they should encourage effort. A boy whose previous work 
merited say, 25 per cent marks and later on 45 per cent, should 
be given more praise than one who improves his work from 
65 per cent to 75 per cent, or is steady at 70 per cent. 

Repeated failure in class examinations generally causes 
frustration and the level of aspiration goes down. The students 
lose confidence in their efforts. As a rule, whatever may te said 
about failures being pillars of success, they seldom stimulate a 
student toa higher level of aspiration. Obviously, a major 
contribution of the school to the proper emotional develorment 
‘of a child will be to adjust the level of aspiration of the children 
‘to the basic facts of reality. Depending on their innate intelli- 
‘gence and personality according to the opportunities available in 
terms of their socio-economic status, they may find it hard to 
cross a barrier. A wise teacher can remedy the situation by 
personal counselling but to succeed he must be able to secure 
the confidence and trust of his pupils through his superior 
‘scholarship, exemplary character, high sense of justice, fairness 


cand sympathy. 


Frustrating Emotions and Education 
The course of life seldom runs smooth. Very often we come 


across hurdles on the path of progress. The way in which we 
react to these hurdles determines the emotional makeup of our 
personalities. Educationally, we are concerned with them 
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because by proper adjustment to the situation, we may mitigate 
the effects of those emotions which have a frustrating effect and 
which are thus likely to act as hurdles inthe development of a 
child. 

Anger: As a frustrating emotion, anger is perhaps the most 
common feeling which has its beginnings in infancy. When we 
feel we are being deprived of our dues on account of some- 


body’s fault, we get angry. Anger may vary in intensity from 


simple resentment or irritation to an outburst of violent rage. 


When we feel others are getting what is really our duc, anger 
takes the form of jealousy. The visible signs of anger are a 
flush on the face and a rise in blood pressure. Its intensity 
increases when we are tired or hungry. Sometimes instead of 
being the result of a single thwarting situation, anger may be the 
effect of piling up of a number of irritating situations. Cons- 


tantly “asking foolish questions when a person is busy can make 
f the last straw has broken the 


him get suddenly angry, as i 
camel’s back. Sneers and backbites of others may produce as 
much anger in the mind of a child as a severe thrashing. Some- 
times anger takes the form of inward aggression, and an angry 
child wishes himself to be very sick or even dead in order to 
retaliate against his father’s thrashing. Perhaps subconsciously 
‘the feeling within is to cause inconvenience to or hurt the senti- 
d his feelings. Sometimes 


‘ments of persons who have injure ; 
aggression gets transferred. A child hit by the parents cannot 


hit them back. But he hits his younger brother or a doll, just 
to provide an outlet for his pent-up feelings. Perhaps, at the 
back of this lies the subconscious desire to wound the feelings 

of the aggressive parent, at least indirectly. ‘ ee 
Perhaps the best way to prevent this frustrating emotion is to 
prevent development of situations that may foster in. If the 
‘teacher or the parent is impartial, there will be no occasion for 
jealousy. In cases of punishment, the child should understand 
-why he is being punished. His moral self, ‘Super Ego as Freud 
calls it, must be on the side of the elder when the punishment 
is being inflicted. Thrashing as a rule should be rare, if not 
ke a sluggard work so 


banished altogether. Sneers will not ma ard wo 
effectively as a little patting on the back, however insignificant 


it may otherwise be. 


Fear: Sometimes t ivity may develop a 
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negative situation, and we experience a feeling of insecurity. 
Fear may assume forms ranging from mild apprehension to 
paralysing terror. But in allcases, a feeling of helpessness to meet 
the situation seems to be the origin of the fear. The visible signs 
of fear are trembling (perhaps with accompanying clattering of 
teeth) of hand and feet, accompanicd by perspiration and dry 
tongue. There is also loss of appetite. A child who is con- 
tinuously afraid feels more and more helpless and is ultimately 
unable to accomplish anything. We shall, in a majority of cases, 
find that the bogey of fear is often planted in the minds of 
children in early infancy. Some people get afraid at the sight 
of harmless insects like spiders or cockroaches because of 
thoughtless actions of the elders. Fear like anger may not be the 
result of a single situation but may be the cumulative effect 
of a number of trying situations. A child who is scolded daily in 
school for instance, may develop a fear about the school itself, 

Perhaps, if we teachers are careful, we can cure a child of 
this emotional complex to a large extent. Many of the fears im- 
planted into the child will appear to be foclish and he will learn: 
to get over them, if the teacher works his way up patiently. 
Gradually, a spirit of confidence will repalce the paralysing state 
of helplessness in the face of frustrating situations, if the teacher 
can inspire confidence in the child. But alas! instead of trying 
to cure it, we often aggravate the situation by providing 
Occasions for frustrations, like failure in examinations, by 
humiliation and sneers and perhaps rejection. These naturally 
leave lasting impressions on the personality of the child and, 
instead of building healthy individuals, we are producing timid 
and subservient creatures who cannot stand on their own legs 
and are unable to withstand any shocks in their lives. Let us 
remember the words of Tagore: “Where the mind is without 
fear and the head is held high”. On this lie the future hopes 
of a free India. 

Emotional Exhaustion: Frustration may sometimes cause a 
Person to be so completely worn out that he reacts to a situa- 
tion in utter helplessness. He may not be afraid, yet he loses 
all interest in grappling with the situation. 
exhausted or otherwise distracted to concentrate 
solving his difficulities. Such a sit 
school-room. When such childre 
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on their studies, the quality of their work goes down. When 
this maladjustment is carried to the point of complete exhaus- 
tion, we get a nervous breakdown or neurasthania. This is a 
common malady among adolescents. 

Perhaps, with a little encouragement and timely help, we will 
be able to solve these difficulties. But if the right time has 
passed, the malady may become pathological and nothing but 
clinical treatment and complete rest with the attendant waste of 
involving the risk of retardation, will cure it. 

Escapes and Pseudo-solutions: Perhaps a few individuals will 
try to avoid danger by pretending that it does not exist, or by 
escaping from it, without showing the courage to face the reality. 
They may be compared to rabbits who simply close their eyes 
in the face of approaching danger. Some run away at the very 
approach of danger like so many fawns running away from a 
mere sound. If a child finds the school unwelcome, he may 
often play truant. More often, the escape is only in fancy, as 
in the case of an adolescent who tries to compensate for his 
inadequacy in the real world by daydreaming and creating a 
world of imagination. A child who is not vigorous and asser- 
tive will find daydreaming almost an obsession, a situation 
which he cannot help falling into. As a result of frustration, 
whether at home or at school, he will, instead of facing the 
reality and removing the basic cause of such frustration, try to 
live in a dreamland of his own fantasies. Such persons, when 
they grow up, will never be able to face realities squarely, unless 
they are able to cure themselves of this habit. 

It 1s, therefore, necessary that while constructive imagination 
should be encouraged, fruitless daydreaming should be cured at 
all costs. This can only be done by wise guidance. Schools 
can do so by providing useful alternative choices in cases where 
a particular line of effort has proved fruitless. . Children should 
also be given opportunities to exercise their imagination along 
constructive channels. 

Over-compensation: Some individuals, however, react to 
frustrating situations in a different way. Although inwardly 
conscious of their inadequacy or limitations, they try to show 
off, assuming a carefree and often a bragging attitude. By this 
aggressive and over-tearing display of emotion, they are really 
trying to conceal their inadequacy. This type of emotional 
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maladjustment needs curing, otherwise it may produce undesir- 
able conflicts within the class-room, besides developing the 
braggat’s personality on wrong lines. Perhaps, a wise teacher 
can do much by individual guidance and showing him how 
foolish he has been, and how he can achieve eminence in more 
socially approved ways. 


Restoring Emotions 

Pleasure: A feeling of pleasure motivates us to push our way 
forward. Satisfaction gained from an activity serves as a tonic 
helping us to overcome fresh barriers. To produce this effect 
we are sometimes tempted to offer rewards and prizes. This 
stimulates the competitive spirit, but it moves the source of joy 
away from activity and implants it on an external thing, namely 
on the reward. Sometimes, it will bring about undesirable 
results : trying to win the prize by hook or by crook—which 
becomes the motivating tendency. To be really effective, the 
Source of excitement must be the activity itself. It is the effort 
that must give the pleasure. This is Possible provided the 
situation offers a challenge to the individual, and its successful 
outcome provides an individual an opportunity to assert his 
confidence. The task set up must certainly be within the range 
of the capacity of the person attempting to perform it. 

If we as teachers can set up tasks that are challenging, tasks 
whose utility is self-evident (they being related to real life 
situations) and which are within their publics’ capacity to perform 
we shall be providing them with an opportunity to derive real 
pleasure from the effort they are to make. This and this alone 
will make school tasks worthwhile and pleasant and stimulating. 

Humour: Wit is the sauce of life. A sense of humour saves 
us from many a frustrating situation and keeps our strength 
intact. It must be cultivated in the child from an early age. It 
is a false notion that the teacher is likely to lose respect if he 
displays humour. Of course, he should not seem funny and 
clownish. A sense of humour expressed at the right place in a 
right and dignified way will enhance his Tespect among the 
children and, at the same time, afford the latter an Opportunity 
to wield a shield with which to ward off approaching 
difficulties. 


Affection and Sympathy: Of all the restoring emotions that a 
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child perhaps heeds most in a teacher is affection. The child 
comes to school witha certain amount of frustration. He hasbeen 
snatched away from his home and put in the midst of strange 
surroundings. He needs a sympathetic teacher to rehabilitate 
him there, providing him the security of a second home. 
Perhaps his home conditions are unhappy; he may have a 
tyrannical father, or a stepmother who shows him no affection. 
Perhaps the constant quarrels at home Fave made him feel 
insecure there. It is the sympathy and affection of the teacher 
that will provide him the necessary refuge which his home has 
denied him and will help him develop his personality in the right 
way. Perhaps, his classmates do not treat him well and instead of 
looking at his physical disabilities and awkwardness in a kindly 
and tolerant way, take pleasure in ridiculing him. This makes 
the school a hell for him, tempting him to play truant. It is 
the sympathy and affection of the teacher that will help him to 
bear these problems. It is the want of affection that makes an 
unwanted or ugly child wayward. It is, again, the lack of 
sympathy in broken homes which makes a child delinquent. If 
children reared in a hostel or in an orphanage ate sometimes 
hardhearted, and self-centred, the fault lies in the fact that they 
have missed this vital tonic in their upbringing. Ofcourse, just 
as a mild drizzle rather than a heavy downpour is more 
conducive to the growth of crops, so is a stream rather than a 
flood of affection to the development of a child. 

Affection of teachers and parents, if wisely bestowed, will be 
helpful for the normal development of children and such 
children will, in the long run, be more amenable to discipline 
than others who are always harshly treated: “Itis far better to 
tule by love than by fear”. 


Summary 

Emotions are motive forces that drive an individual to 
action. Such drives are sometimes useful and may be explored 
by the teacher for better and happier ends, or they may be 
harmful producing undesirable effects which we should avoid. 
But before we are able to decide what is good and helpful, and 
what is harmful and undesirable, let us study the emotions. 

The normal situation of life itself produces certain emotions. 
that we should take note of. Emotional outbursts start in early 
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infancy, and are more overt and apparent. But these get 
subdued as the child acquires greater control over his environ- 
ment and greater power to deal with his environment. The next 
outburst of emotion comes in the weaning period, when the 
child feels he is being deprived of something which he ought to 
have. It is wise parental direction that can cure this. But 
many parents overlook this, and children sometimes start life 
without being properly weaned. Perhaps, as the infant gets 
interested in individual games, this emotional maladjustment 
becomes hidden for the time being and this further deceives the 
parent who feels that the child has been cured. The situation 
of early school is not much different from that of weaning and 
very often the same emotional disorders are apparent. As 
the child adjusts himself to his primary school environment, he 
is again temporarily restored but maladjustment recurs when 
he enters the secondary stage. Often this change takes place 
when the child is just nearing his adolescence, and emotional 
disturbances of adolescence get mixed up with disturbances of 
rehabilitation into strange Surroundings. The youth is either 
truant or dreaming. The competitive spirit of the secondary 
school, with the attendant risks of failure and detention, 
produces many unhealthy causes of emotional maladjustment. 
As the child comes into a secondary school with a certain 
emotional setup and as the conditions of the secondary school 
itself over which an irdividual teacher has no control aggravate 
the situation, it is necessary for a teacher to find out what are 
the chief frustrating emotions which are destructive and what 
are the restoring and constructive emotions, The former shatter 
and the latter build upa healthy Personality. Within the 
limited means available to the teacher to build a child’s 
Personality emotionally, he can at least avoid or mitigate the 
frustrating emotions. Only in this way can a wise teacher 


build the personality of the children under his care in a healthy 
manner, 
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Development of Social Consciousness 


“Social Consciousness of Early Childhood 

The development of a child’s personality as an individual 
depends to a large extent on his development as a social being. 
An individual does not exist in isolation. His individuality be- 
comes all the more vivid when it is made to stand against a 
social background, when he is compared with otber individuals 
of his group. Alexander Selkirk or Robinson Crusoe can be 
called neither truthful nor virtuous, when cast away ina lonely 
island, for when there was no other man there was no occasion 
to speak either truth or a lie, nor was there any question of 
honesty or dishonesty. It is society that determines the status of 
an individual and determines values, morale or otherwise. As 
the child progresses, his ability to participate with others in 
society also increases. He is thus able to adjust himself to his 
environment, both physical and social. The more he does so, 
the more does his personality, his singularity among the group 
become developed, and thus it can be truly said that it is the 
social surrounding that helps in the development of one’s per- 


sonality as a unique individual. 
At its very birth, an infant has perhaps no social conscious- 


ness. He, however, finds his needs being fulfilled by a living 
agency, namely, his mother; on her depends his very existence. 
This is perhaps the most fundamental form of a social relation, 
that which consists of two beings, mother and child. Gradually, 
the child learns to distinguish not only his mother but other 
people from lifeless objects. During the first few months, the 
social approach that an infant makes towards other individuals 
is by smiling and by imitating their sounds or gestures. Smile 
thus represents not only a pleasure emotion, but also a sccial 
component. It is meant to communicate and convey to others 
ghat the child feels pleasure. But he has a different approach to 
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different persons. To some he simply smiles, to others he pushes 
forward his little hand as if to be taken in their arms. 

By the time a child is six months old, he begins to take 
notice of other children, perhaps of their smaller stature than 
other adults, perhaps their peculiarity of voice more resembling 
his own than that of adults, gives him an assurance that they 
are more like him than other big people. It is, however, seen 
that his early interests are one of more curiosity. The real in- 
terest in other children takes some time to develop, and perhaps 
it is not till he is about eighteen months old that a child will 
develop a sufficient interest in other children as would make him 
consent to play with them. For some children, this may be de- 
layed until they are about two years old. Even in such cases play 
is confined to only brief periods, most of it being taken up by 
individual activities. This goes on up to the age of four and a 
half to five years. We may, therefore, say that until he is five 
years old, a child’s play activities show that he is in society but 
not of society. 

Whatever may be his attitude towards play activities, the 
child is not indifferent to the larger society. He is suffering from 
two pulls, it appears. He is interested in those of his age group, 
but at the same time looks up to the adult world to admire and 
pay attention to him. He looks to the adult society for approval 
of his actions, his childish pranks. He hesitates to commit any 
act for which he is likely to be rebuked. His imitation, according 
to educationists like John Dewey, is also an instance of his 
socialisation. The very act of imitating an adult action shows 
the child as engaging himself in a socialised activity of partner- 
ship. Even while a child is playing an individual game, he is 
conscious of his surroundings, he does not fail to notice how 
others are watching him. His interest increases when he meets 
with the approval of others in his individual games. 

It may appear that when a child is playing the traffic police- 
man, or using a chair as a carriage of a train, he is essentially 
an individual getting joy all by himself through this activity. But 
probing deeper, we find that he is at the same time seeking a 
Tecognition from others and is stimulated when he finds them 
approving of his actions. Even when he steps into the shoes of 
his father and is lisping, “Tam Daddy”, he displays a craving 
for the superior social Position he finds his father enjoys. In 
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many of his make-believe games, he aspires to be an adult be- 
cause he is so painfully conscious of his relatively inferior social 
position. At all times we find the child deriving values of social 
superiority and inferiority from the surrounding social situation. 

The stimulating force that drives children to progress in per- 
formance of all sorts, whether in play or in the acquisition of 
language or in imbibing of manners, is the increased awareness 
of the standards set up by the adults. If a certain amount of sex 
difference is noticed in their behaviour even at a very early age 
(for instance boys quarrel more and girls weep more), it is also 
due to the fact that society has set up different standards for 
boys and girls. Aggressive attitudes in the girls are disfavoured 
by society even from a very early age. It is no wonder that the 
girls become comparatively more thoughtful than the boys even 
at that early age. 

Social Consciousness in School or Play Group: Perhaps a new 
change comes when a boy or a girl enters school, be it kinder- 
garten or primary. In those who are denied schooling or 
admitted late, the change is noticed a bit later, but is neverthe- 
less manifested in playgrounds, at street corners OT in the 
neighbourhood. 

It is in the school or in the play group that the child finds an 
ideal position to assert his personality. In the family, the atmos- 
phere is hierarchical, the child is surrounded by his superiors. 
Their direction at an early age was perhaps necessary to gain 
an essential control of his environment and for him to acquire 
some working standard for his values. Having done so, he has 
acquired a certain amount of independence. In the play group 
or in his school the child is among his peers, all approximating 
his age and his attainments. This is thus the ideal place for him 
to assert his individuality. For group games, there must be a 
leader or an organiser. But at this early stage, leadership is not 
clearly defined. Perhaps a resourceful child will lead a certain 
activity, but he will very soon find that his leadership is challen- 
ged by others, Constant making and breaking of friendship is 
the rule rather than an exception at this stage. Even at this 
stage, we should not feel that a child is ‘“‘egoistic;” he is not 
unmindful of social values. If is leadership is often challenged, 
the reason is not that the child has not learnt the value of orga- 
nised activities. It is because the leadership carries with it social 
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prestige, and each child covets it aggressively. He is unwilling to 
obey the dictates of another. Consciousness of the superior value 
of team work under a constant leader takes time to develop. 
Perhaps the type of activities that children are engaged in at this 
age are somewhat simpler and do not need sustained organisa- 
tion under a constant leader. 

By and by, children learn that success is possible in games 
and in many other activities only through organised team work 
where direction and leadership must remain constant and un- 
varying. The loosely formed group now turns into definite 
cliques or gangs. In this situation the most resourceful of the 
boys assumes the leadership. 

While this is the situation in play and in other voluntary acti- 
Vities, in formal school activities a sort of hierarchy not very 
different from that found at home is found. Here the teacher is 
definitely the accepted leader. His adult position, his supposed 
vast knowledge and his similarity in some respects to his 
parents and perhaps his difference in other respects confers 
on the primary school teacher a position of authority which 
perhaps no teacher at a later age, in the secondary school or in 
the university, can hope to attain. A smile or a word of praise 
from the teacher makes the child’s life bearable in the school, 
while a sarcastic remark will make the school, at least its formal 
activities, a veritable hell for the poor creature. 

With growing age, children acquire a competitive spirit and 
a desire to ‘‘show off”, but this tendency is also a social one, 
for it is only when some people are running a race that one can 
feel himself ahead of them. The very showing off means that 
there are others in contrast to whom an individual becomes 
more prominent. 

To a great extent the child’s behaviour towards his group is 
determined by his family upbringing. If a child has had too 
much attention bestowed on him, he will naturally be over- 
dependent, and may jack emotional control. He will then avoid 
ageressive games also. Such children will find themselves ill- 
adjusted in group games and will gradually become more seden- 
tary. They will, perhaps, cling more to adult groups from which 
they expect to gain support and protection rather than to their 
own age group. Ifa child comes from a home where parents, 
especially mothers, are irresponsible, he will compensate for the 
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parental neglect by unduly showing off in his age group. This 
will perhaps make him less popular in the long runand he will 
ultimately become a lone fellow blowing his own trumpet. 
Children coming from homes where parents constantly quarrel 
may become very aggressive. They either become gang leaders 
or are shunned by their playmates for being over-assertive. It is 
only children who come from homes where understanding and 
co-operation of the adults is blended with industry and wise 
guidance, who are co-operative, who come to school in a spirit 
of ‘give and take’. 

Besides the barriers caused by unwise upbringing of the 
child, we must consider those created bya difference in socio- 
economic status. Children of rich parents are sometimes preven- 
ted from mixing freely with children of lower groups. This 
makes socialisation not only incomplete, but in some cases pro- 
duces a parent-child conflict. In more docile children it may 
produce a class-consciousness which is harmful for effective 
socialisation in a classless society that we are aiming at. Reli- 
gious, provincial and caste differences in our country have 
created similar barriers. Children of one religious faith are pre- 
vented from mixing with children of another faith with the 
result that effective understanding between different religious 
groups in a secular state like ours becomes difficult. Provincial- 
jsation and intercaste hatred are also present, mainly because 
from a very early age we are prevented from mixing with child- 
ren of other provinces or of other castes. Thus verily, in the 
words of Tagore, “We adults are responsible for the little free 
world of children being divided into narrow domestic walls.” 

Perhaps a wise teacher can do a lot in improving this state cf 
affairs. He can persuade parents to be more reasonable in their 
attitude. But perhaps he will not always succeed. But without 
giving much offence to parental susceptibilities, he can provide 
opportunities for effective socialisation through educational trips, 
group games and co-operative team-work. In such activities “the 
cook’s son and the Duke’s son” (rich and the poor) may come 
together. Caste or religious differences may not form insurmoun- 
table barriers. Perhaps partaking of meals together may be 
avoided at an early stage to prevent strong par ental opposition, 
but short of this there will still be numerous opportunities of 
socialisation between different castes or religions. It is only 
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through the wise guidance of a tactful primary teacher that we 


can expect to sow the seeds of a casteless and classless Indian 
community. 


Social Consciousness of the Adolescents 

With the approach of adolescence, we have seen, there is a 
tendency for a boy ora girl to confine himself within self-made 
barriers. This is, again, a result of a social situation. The ado- 
lescent is extremely self-conscious and it is his or her idea of 
appearing rather inadequate in society that makes him shun the 
group and recoil into a self-made shell as an oyster does when 
it sees an approaching danger. The instinct of assertion or Ego 
which was so long turned outwards making contact with others 
now appears to turn within. Especially, children of lower socio- 
economic groups are hesitant to mix freely with children of well- 
to-do families. At an early age the obstruction of free socialisa- 
tion between the rich and the poor came from parents of the 
more well-to-do group. Now the resistance comes from children 
of the less well-to-do families. They are painfully conscious of 
the difference in their dress and other amenities. This gives them 
an inferiority feeling. It is also seen that at this age children from 
the lower socio-economic groups have different attitudest owards 
socially disapproved behaviours. They are less tolerant and 
liberal, more punitive and authoritative than children of more 
favoured families. This further limits opportunities for free 
socialisation. 

The growth of interest towards the other sex, as already 
Stated, is more marked at this age, and this is certainly a social 
attitude. But this has its problems. In a country like India where 
Society considers such interests as “wicked’’, an adolescent is 
forced to repress the desires for free mixing. A boy would per- 
haps try to resolve this conflict by showing himself off in the 
sport field or in mixed gatherings or perbaps by wearing a gaudy 
dress, Sometimes he will also show a spirit of contempt for 


girls, a feeling which may not be sincere. He finds pleasure in 
teaching younger 
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effort on the part of boys to talk with them. They, however, 
display an interest in showing off. We find at this age, parti- 
cularly, an added interest in dress and ornaments which are 
manifestations of this interest in showing off, especially with a 
view to hiding the ugliness of physical developments attendant 
‘at this age. Thus we see that in the behaviour patterns of the 
adolescents of either sex, there lie two social desires, one of 
showing off before others, or at least not to appear too ugly 
(which is certainly a social desire) and the other of conforming 
to the adult standards of not becoming wicked, which is, again, 
social and which tends them to repress inner urges. 

We must also distinguish between individual and group situa- 
tions. Individually, when a boy has a chance to talk to a girl 
whom he has not seen before, he may be shy and feel rather 
awkward. This is the result of three forces acting on him. He 
wants to show himself at his very best, as a well behaved and 
chivalrous person. At the same time, there is the painful con- 
sciousness that somehow he is doing the job rather badly. There 
is a third feeling coming into his mind that to be too free in 
talk will perhaps be considered wicked by society. The net 
‘result of these forces will be that the boy will become some- 
what sheepish and timid, if not much embarrassed. 

In groups, however, boys will appear somewhat bolder and 
perhaps unduly aggressive. This tendency of forming groups 
appears to a greater extent in later adolescence. Here his imme- 
diate society is the group, before which he must show himself 
off. The group at this age is nothing but a crowd in which every 
individual has an exaggerated sense of self-importance. Everyone 
wants to outdo others and as a result such behaviours are mani- 
fested as no member of the group will dare show an individual. 

Group formation, as stated above, is a peculiar feature of 
later adolescence. For a time, overwhelmed by emotional strug- 
gle and physical problems associated with growth, the adolescent 
was forced to recoil into his self-made shell. Later in adoles- 
cence he seems to come back as if to challenge the adult world 
and seeks the place he has lost. The process seldom appears as 
an individual effort. There is usually a feeling of boredom about 
the old surroundings, home and the school, and a tendency to 
seek one’s place in the wider world. The gang spirit appears 
at this age. It is more in the form of a crowd mentality than 
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organised group life. Like all other crowds, crowds of later 
adolescence often behave ina thoughtless manner. Perhaps at 
the root of the crowd mentality lies a vague recapitulation of the 
social organisation of primitive times when youth used to band 
together on the threshold of breaking family ties. This helped 
them to set up homes of their own. Perhaps this peculiar spirit 
of playing truant manifested at this time has its origin in the 
same thing. Friendships at this age are lasting and are based on 
either similarity of abilities or similarity of socio-economic 
status. 

Educationally, this is a period that needs very tactful hand- 
ling. In the earlier part of adolescence the tendency was one of” 
withdrawal, or of day-dreaming. The effort of the teacher should 
be concentrated on creating a spirit of self-confidence among his 
pupils. Their imagination has to be directed into constructive 
channels, and this can be done by encouraging them to do crea- 
tive work: art or music, literary or scientific. Since the adoles- 
cent at this age is shy, the teacher has to give him confidence 
and provide opportunities for socialisation, so that he is rehabi- 
litated in his group life. In doing so the teacher would perhaps 
hasten him into the period of later adolescence, when crowd 
formation becomes the natural instinct. No matter whether the 
period is hastened or not, the problem of later adolescence is 
not one of isolation, but of aggression; and this aggressive attitu- 
de is manifested more often in group reaction. The occasion 
now demands the greatest degree of tact on the part of the 
teacher. He must know the essential temper of the crowd, where 
every individual has an exaggerated idea of self-importance and 
where each wants to outshine the others. All these are mani- 
festations of the self, feeling or ‘Ego’ of the individuals. And it 
is the teacher’s job to direct this newly awakened ‘Ego’ into 
Constructive channels, in a socially approved manner after avoid- 
ing all chances of conflict. 

Perhaps he will do this by organising social service camps, a 
Scout movement or other similar activities. Luckily, the adoles- 
cent is ready to do something good and beneficial to others, 
provided he is taken into confidence and has a say in deciding 
what is good and what is not good. Girls may be given an 
opportunity to take up nursing and other similar acts of social 
service. There is an abundant amount of untapped energy in 
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later adolescence. The community as a whole has made very 
little use of it. Misdirected, itmay tend to cause clashes and 
conflicts, but if properly directed, it will not only give the indi- 
vidual adolescent the satisfaction of worthy employment, but 
will benefit the society at large. It is up to the teachers and 
leaders of the youth movement to devise ways and means of 


making the best use of this energy. 


Individual Differences in Social Response 

While these changes relate to general social behaviour one 
must remember that individuals may behave somewhat differ- 
ently from what is expected of them, according to, their age or 
social status. These differences manifest themselves quite early 
in life. 

Even from early infancy, it is found that some children are 
more social and responsive, while others are shy. This difference 
is caused by a difference in their upbringing although both be- 
long to the same family. Perhaps early in infancy, while one of 
the children was showing a bit «f unusual interest in other 
people, his parents or elders encouraged this behaviour of his 
with a visible sign of approval. This has naturally made him 
more sociable and responsive, and he will carry this initial 
advantage throughout his life. It is equally possible that in case 
of the other child, attempts at being sociable have been dis- 
couraged by rebukes or any other type of obstruction. This 
makes him shy forever. The fact that the same family often 
contains an aggressive as well as a recessive (withdrawing) child 
would prove that the difference is not so much due to heredity 
as due to early conditioning. j 

When a child enters school, he brings with him his peculiar 
is ejther sociable or shy, either aggressive 
or recessive. Some change of behaviour, no doubt, occurs in the 
school but on the whole children show a high degree of consis- 
in their predominant character. They mostly remain 
sociable or shy, as they had been before. 
r different types of students with 


personal behaviour. He 


tency 
aggressive or recessive, 


Within the school we find fou 


four predominant traits: 
1. The first type has the predominant character of withdra- 


wal. He would always shirk froman embarassing situation and 
would thus belong to the recessive type. 
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2. The second type is aggressive. He would strike at the 
environment and fight with it. Such children are pugnacious 
(ready to fight) and otherwise highly-strung, getting unduly ex- 
cited by little things. Perhaps lack of proper guidance in the 
weaning period may have resulted in this behaviour, but they 
bring this type of behaviour into the school and show it in all 
social situations. 

3. The third type may be called the conforming one. They 
are able to adapt themselves to changes and are otherwise very 
social. It is this type, it may be called, that has been brought up 
wisely. 

4. The fourth type consists of the cautious ones who literally 
measure their steps as they proceed. In social relations they dis- 
play a shyness which apparently does not seem to be very differ- 
ent from the withdrawing type. While the withdrawing type 
would always remain aloof from any situation, the cautious 
type, once their shyness is broken, may display an enthusiasm in 
familiar situations which is absent in the withdrawing type. 

Perhaps no child can be said to belong to a pure single type, 
one type may predominate but there may be hidden traces of 
one ormore of other types within the individual. When we 
notice that a child changes his behavicur pattern, we may con- 
clude that what really happens is that the predominating be- 
haviour shifts into the background and a secondary type, hither- 
to hidden or latent, comes in the forefront to take its place. This 
shifting may take place by mere accident, but certainly the wise 
guidance of an experienced teacher is able to detect traces of the 
secondary tehaviour pattern in the individual. When the indi- 
vidual is either withdrawing or aggressive under normal situa- 
tions, he may either have traces of the cautious type mixed with 
the former or of the conforming type mixed with the latter. A 
little encouragement or reassurance will break the barriers of 
withdrawal and perhaps cure him of the effects of over-cautious- 
ness. We shall find him co-operative enough under certain situa- 
tions. Similarly, an aggressive individual with traces of co-opera- 
tive and conforming spirit in him may be provided with such 
situations where his aggression becomes a source of perseverance 
and he may be encouraged to perform tasks which challenge his 
powers rather than allow him to remain irritable and 
pugnacious. 
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While these traits are implanted in infancy, and it is impossi- 
ble to uproot them, it is still open for us to guide the individual 
in such a way as to reduce his unsocial aspect considerably and 
encourage a more social type of behaviour. 


Summary 
Social consciousness is present ina child from a very early 


age. The urge for individuality has as its background a social 
consciousness for it is the social surrounding that gives values to 
an individual. Social consciousness gradually develops from the 
simple mother-and-child relation to an interest in other adults 
‘and then to an interest in one’s own age group. Infants display 
this instinct in two ways: in plays, where they may work in 
groups though the duration of such activities increases with age, 
and in seeking for adult approval. The efforts of the children at 
a very early age are directed to achieving the standards set up by 
adults. We thus find a social urge from a very early age. 

Social consciousness in children increases when they spend 
more time with their own age group either at school or in play 
groups. Children entering the school experience this change 
‘somewhat earlier than others. In the earlier stage of this change, 
perhaps the leadership is not fixed and friendships and alliances 
suffer a lot of make-and-break. This is because the personality 
and ego (self-feeling) of the children are asserting themselves in 
the midst of social situations and the rival assertive tendencies 
clash. Gradually, however, the groups form definite gangs with 
leadership well defined. While this change is taking place in 
playgrounds in voluntary activities, and in the formal schooling 
period, the child acknowledges the leadership of the teacher who 
is able to make use of this authority in shaping the personality 
of the child ina proper way. If he breaks his isolation, and 
joins in the play group and in the voluntary activities without 
asserting and identifying himself in an overbearing manner, he 
may, without retarding the normal development of the child’s 
personality, succeed in directing it wisely and avoid undesirable 
clashes of personality. 

With the approach of adolescence the child becomes recessive; 
he withdraws himself into a self-made shell, so to speak. This 
may show an apparent antisocial tendency, but at its root lies 
the social urge to appear at one’s best before others and the 
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anxiety about not being able to do so. At this stage the teacher’s 
job is to overcome this shyness and arrange opportunities for 
free socialisation and group activities. 

During the later adolescence, the gang spirit reappears in the 
form of an aggressive challenge to adult standards of judgement. 
The teacher’s job at this stage would be to divert the child’s fund 
of energy into approved and constructive channels of social 
service. By this method he will not only divert the adolescent 
into healthy activities but also avoid disciplinary problems which 
trouble us and, at the same time, do some good to society. 

In addition to these general traits, there are individual differ- 
ences. Differences found among members of the same family 
show that these traits are not hereditary but are results of early 
upbringing. Certain families show certain commo as well as 
uncommon features. Broadly speaking, children may be said to 
belong to four types; withdrawing, aggressive, conforming and 
cautious. While these traits may be hard to cure, it is found that 
behind a predominating trait is hidden a second trait. If the 
predominating trait is antisocial, a teacher can do much to cure 
it by arranging the situation so that instead of the predominat- 
ing trait, a mere satisfactory secondary trait is brought forward 
into the foreground and the predominating but antisocial trait 
is made to recede into the background. 
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Mental Development and Development 
of Moral and Aesthetic Standards 


Mental Development in Early and Late Infancy 

Early childhood is a period of great struggle for the newly 
born infant who is concerned only with his own surroundings. 
All his experiences are transient and concrete. He is concerned’ 
with the present moment only. Neither the past nor the future 
has any force irapelling his actions. This feature must be borne 
in mind when attempting to learn the course of mental develop- 
ment of a child. From a very early age the infant tries to get 
acquianted with his environment. This is seen in his efforts to 
look at the light or in thrusting his little hands forward to hold 
an object. Perhaps, at an early age, the child does not distin- 
guish between a flat object with no depth and a solid body hav- 
ing the same outline. A round ball and a flat thing both appear 
similar to him. Perhaps in attempting to grapple with it, he: 
finds that while certain parts of the ball are nearer, other seem 
to be far behind. This slowly gets ingrained into a sort of 
muscular image (if at all we may call it an image) or perhaps 
muscular conditioning and the child slowly learns to distinguish 
between light and shade which give us an idea of the depth of 
thout even touching it. The process is naturally 
slow, and the child takes a very long time to learn this simple 
fact. Perhaps we can trace this slowness to the fact that past 
images leave a very weak influence on the infant who lives in the 
present. 

We have already noticed in the previous chapter that an in- 
fant is socially conscious. The most important individual in his. 
his mother. He would need her often, and 
is personal as well as social 


an object wi 


life is, of course, 


would want her company to fulfil hi 
needs. Ata very early age he may call his mother by crying,. 
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but later he does it by babbling a definite call for her. Perhaps, 
different types of children would have different types of call but 
the mother by dinning into his ears the accepted call of the 
language makes the child learn the definite call which signifies 
the mother. Such a call must be easy enough for the child to 
utter as he has not yet learnt how to use his tongue properly to 
utter a sound. Naturally, the sound must be manipulated 
through the lips. It is no accident, therefore, that endearing 
calls for the mother in all languages, Indian or Burmese, Chinese 
or European, consist of simple vowel sounds or of such liquid 
consonants like ‘M’ which do not require anything but the lips 
to utter. In like manner the call of near relatives also consists 
of simple sounds. In India where the joint family system holds 
true, the call to all near relatives—father, elder brother, sisters, 
uncles or aunts—consists of simple sounds, generally a repeti- 
tion of one sound or two. In English society the joint family 
system does not exist. Perhaps the child makes acquaintance 
with his relations other than father, brothers, and sisters when 
he is old enough to utter complex sounds. 

Perhaps, we do not realise how hard an infant has to struggle 
to adjust itself in a new world. Our own recollections of early 
life do not take us beyond the age of four or perhaps three. The 
reason why we do not recollect earlier events are many: 

1. In the first place, it is with age that we get the benefit of 
the changes connected with the maturation of the nervous system 
which, according to some psychologists, is associated with 
memory. 

2. In the second place, with the development of an increased 
ability we are able to formulate our past experiences in terms of 
language symbols and this process of language development 
takes some time. 

2. In the third place, we have probably formed better images 
of our later activities by practice. By means of make-believe 
games, whether playing the policeman or railway engine, or 
playing with a doll-house, an infant of three or four is actually 
practising or repeating his experiences in a symbolic way, and 
this process undoubtedly helps him or her to form better images 
and to retain them. 

4. In the fourth place, it is with acquaintance only that an 
environment takes a definite shape. We are apt to forget the face 
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of a person whom we have met only once. It is with repeated 
meetings that his peculiarities are impressed in the mind. With 
a new-born infant the entire environment is new and he is not 
able to catch up the whole thing all at once, much less to 
remember it. Increased familiarity comes with gradual acquain- 
tance. 

When we try to remember our earliest recollections, we 
probably find them not as connected wholes or a continuous 
episode but as isolated experiences. Particular experiences are 
remembered rather than all of them. It is either because some 
of them made striking impressions at that time or because they 
had been associated with some important goals. 

Be that as it may, in studying the behaviour of infants we 
find certain things. How he struggles with his environment to 
gain his experience and how language develops his language in 
association with his experience of concrete objects will perhaps 
be the two most striking things to observe. We shall also find 
that each concrete object that a child uses frequently, gradually 
gets its proper name. Mental development of later infancy is 
clearly associated with the manipulation of symbols. Language 
is the most important and most comprehensive collection of 
these symbols. Generally speaking, bright children pick up 
language symbols quite early. They not only learn to speak 
early, but also do so more fluently. Even among children of 
similar intellectual potential, it is seen that there is a difference 
of two or even three months in the beginning of speech ability. 
When the child begins to speak, he at first uses short sentences 
and answers most questions with a simple ‘yes’ or ‘no’. Those 
questions which cannot be answered by a ‘yes’ or ‘no’ are rep- 
lied to in sentences of two or three words only. 

D. McCarry has shown that at the age of 18 months an 
average child uses a total of twelve words to answer ten ques- 
tions, showing a large number of single-word responses (the 
writer’s personal experience, though not with a very large 
number of Bengali children, is that at this age an Indian child 
of a middle class family uses something like sixteen words for 
twelve questions). D. McCarry has shown that when a ohild is 
two years old, he uses as many as eighteen words and when 
four years old, as many as forty-four words to answer ten 
questions. This evidently shows that with increasing age, the 
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child’s vocabulary or stock of words increases, and, therefore, 
he is able to give longer answers, 


Command over language depends not merely on esd 
ment or maturity. It js decidedly influenced by environmenta 


factors. A child who gets more Opportunities to associate with 
older children or with educated adults 


Own age group or with you 
ment will likewise have a notable effect u 


Ype of language they have 
n environment where they find adults 


Language is, however, not the only symbol a child uses to 


Over his environment, 


more so when a child puts the same toy 


or more toys to 
different uses, Toys like i} 


oliceman” are Simple, though their 
But when a child uses a chair for 


> 
enlarging his acquaintance with the original things, and is learn- 


The meaning and significance 
in him improving his mental 
development. 


script. During infa; 
‘combination of lette 
things. Very often, 
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spoken at home, and the child finds it difficult to learn a new 
set of vocabulary and language usage. Perhaps, in bilingual 
states, the difficulty is greater, for a child has to Jearn not only 
two sets of vocabulary and usage, but also two different scripts. 
In the language which happens to be his mother-tongue, he 
has at least the facility of using and hearing it at home rein- 
forced by conversation. The necessity of learning two languages 
retards the child’s progress in either, or sometimes in both 
languages for a time. 

Tt is at this stage that the fundamentals of reasoning powerare 
developed, though in a rather rudimentary form, more as end- 
values. It is claimed by some, including Piaget, that before the 
age of seven or eight, a child does not have the power to 
reason. But the reasoning power of a child should not be 
confused with any specific power. One of the mechanisms of 
adjustment is using techniques that have been made familiar in 
any situation. Even adults make the same type of mistakes 
and display the same kind of inconsistency as children do. It 
is also seen that in very simple situations even a child of five 
can see through the relation of cause and effect. Thus we should 
not be suprised at the mention of a reasoning ability at such an 
early age. 

While this reasoning ability shows itself fairly well in simple 
one must acknowledge its limitations. Abstract 
It is not surprising, therefore, 
if the ability to grasp historical or geographical concepts needs 
some maturation. The reason is that until a child is about nine 
or ten years old, he does not develop time sequence in a histori- 
cal sense. He still lives in the eternal present in an earlier age. 
While a biographical approach may be satisfactory, historical 
time sequence, if taught at an earlier age, may be somewhat 
unpsychological. The same perhaps applies to geography, the 
child being more preoccupied with his direct and personal 
environment, his everyday social sphere. The child has not yet 
developed a background to understand the larger and more 
remote social issues involved in the study of lands which for him 
merely exist on the map. Limited abstract reasoning also 
delays his grasping abstract mathematical processes and one of 
the great mistakes committed in our country perhaps is that we 
begin our arithmetical operations rather too early, and that we 


situations, 
imagery is not yet developed. 
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teach them proceeding from abstract to concrete, from opera- 
tions of absolute numbers to the same operations repeated with 
concrete quantities of money and weights. 

There is, however, some difference noticed among town and 
village children. The former because of their more varied 
environment and of greater opportunities of mixing with people 
of different groups, if not of nations, can grasp issues better 
than an average villager. ` 

Much also depends on the secondary means of communica- 
tion, such as conversation, pictures or reading material. These 
may help produce a liking or dislike for school subjects or for 
some aspects of a subject. The greater the prejudice, the less 
is the learning. A child’s dislike for Aurangzeb for his wicked 
act of imprisoning his father, for instance, will prevent a child 
from grasping the fundamental defect that lay in the method of 
Moghul succession where quarrels were the rule rather than an 
exception. Apart from the effect of learning, we must be on 
our guard against the child imbibing prejudices, often racial, 
which may sometimes colour his vision and block his spirit of 
free enquiry. This is especially true when children are getting 
facts communicated to them by adults. The adults in giving 
these facts should be more careful and perhaps more tolerant. 
Otherwise, it may affect the process of free socialisation among 
diverse communities so necessary for a secular state like ours. 


Adolescence Period 


builds up the capacity for imagination, 
for developi i 


ete shape. Perhaps the 
tude and are mere wish- 
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corner, where wishful thinking becomes a source of consolation, 
they must be directed into creative and constructive channels. 
The adolescent has the potentiality to acquire the power of 
constructive imagination which may make him a poet, a 
painter, an architect or an itivéntor. If neglected, this potentia- 
lity may either dry up’in the face of the hard realities of the 
world ‘or make the person ill-adjusted throughout life. He will 
run away from the real world and recoil into a castle of wishful 


thinking. 


` Development of Moral Standards 
A child’s first idea of right and wrong is determined largely 
“by the verdict of parents, and perhaps of other adults ‘of his 
' family.’ To a small child, parents are the ideal persons, ‘and the 
child follows them almost blindly. If the child always remains 
within his family confines, there will perhaps be no moral 
conflict. He will follow the moral codes of his family 


* members. 


Thè trouble arises as soon as the child is allowed to mix 


© With ‘others outside his family. Perhaps the neighbours follow 
“ a different moral code. Very often the children with whom he 
~ plays at the street corner or his class-fellows in the school have 

a code different from the one followed by ‘the child at home. 
Within a racial ‘group there are jnarked ‘subgroups and each 
subgroup has its own moral code. Socio-economic distinctions 
create moral codes’ somewhat different for different groups. 
When he sees different subgroups following conflicting 
standards, the child is bewildered. “Thus it appears that social- 
isation has not only its limitations, but also its attendant 
dangers. The child feels the “pull of his early upbringing, 
but sometimes finds himself justifying the codes of other 


groups. A 
work. An athlete, a movie actor or 


Other forces are also at k 
y catch the youthful fancy of the child. This danger 


increases with age. The child ‘is conctete in his attitude. He 
would admire a person in flesh and blood, someone whom he 
knows personally. With increasing age, however, his range 
widens, and the weakness for public characters, ‘cinema stars 
and historical characters may develop. Boys are more prone to 
the cult of hero worship than girls. Besides this sex difference 
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there are individual differences caused by innate abilities. The 
lively extrovert type-of boys prefer bravery and quickness. 
Introverts prefer poets and painters. Thus we find that we 
cannot judge the growth of moral standards simply in terms of 
growth and developinent. It is the total effect of the impact of 
family standards on the standards of the neighbourhood, the 
result of mixing of subgroups inside the school or the play 
field, the standards set up in the school and of the various 
means of mass communication. 

Perhaps the conflict starts at home between the child and 
his parents when the latter impose their views on the child or 
when the teacher’s dictated code appears arbitrary to the child. 
In such cases the result may be a violent outburst and a visible 
sign of conflict between the young and the old generation as 
skown by Meredith in his book Ordeal of Richard Feveral or by 
Rabindra Nath Tagore in the character of Lalita in his book 
Gora. 

At the other extreme are boys‘and girls who are so docile as 
to conform to parental standards meekly andlook upon moral 
standards different from their own as'debased. This may set up 
intergroup hestility such as caste and class*prejudices, racial and 
teligious prejudices which have been the cause of many clashes 
and hostilities in schools. 

Inthe modern world we cannot think ‘simply in terms of 
home and schocl. There are other agencies which are imping- 
ing upon the chiid and forcing their'values on'him. The press, 
cinema, and radio have’ their ‘owf ‘influences. They can 
influence even mature adults and’ create ‘opinion for better or 
for worse. How much their influence would be on the imma- 
ture adolescent or the child can be better imagined than 
described. 

Perhaps we can trace the origins of most of the tensions of 
the present day to this conflict of values between the young and 
the old, between one group-caste or class and another. Perhaps 
this is unconsciously fomented by the home and by different 
media of mass communication. In such a situation 
the school that can resolve the confiict, 

In the first place, schools must fix definite rules in unam- 
biguous terms about what the pupils should or should not do in 
the class. But, in setting up codes of conduct, they should 


, it is only 
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Tealise that these edicts lose'their- influence gradually. ‘As child+ 
Ten grow, they try to judge things for themselves. But if school- - 
ing starts early and continues; the force of habit acquired at an 
early age may pull them through in later life. Moreover, school 
‘standards of conduct should be based on good sense for then... 
only are they likely to be followed by the adolescents. 

The teachers must realise "that each person’s conduct and 
character is the product- of not only his general and past 
behaviour, but also of the forces acting on the child. . Jt is from - 
a thorough understanding of .each child’s problem as an 
individual that the teachers will be able to plant desirable moral 
‘traits in him. 

The teachers should also realise that‘example teaches better. 
than precept. Ifa certain standard is set up for the students to 
follow, the teachers.themselves should live up to it, for then and 
then only are the boys likely to follow it. If they profess..one.. 
thing and do another, they are likely to lose the respect of the 
boys, as well as ultimately find:to their..dismay that the . boys 
instead of profiting .by their teaching follow their own practices 
as the force of practice is much stronger than.that of theory. 


Development of Aesthetic Standards 

While moral standards are the resultant of many forces . 
impinging on the child, aesthetic standards depend. largely on 
their upbringing. A child born in a musician’s family, and 
encouraged to sing will naturally develop the musical talents. 
In like manner, one whose early artistic -talent has been 
encouraged will grow up to be an artist or at least one who’ is 
able to appreciate art. Aesthetic standards. grow. out of such 
surroundings as are suited to their development. Development 
of artistic and other aesthetic talents may not always be ona 
creative level, for everybody does not have the ability to create 
something new. But encouragement given to children by elders 
would at least develop aesthetic standards to an appreciable 
degree. It is thoughtless ridicule of the adults which can kill at 
its very brith. Many budding artists and musicians have been 
lost to the community by the thoughtless actions of the parents. 

To develop aesthetic standards, children should be given 
opportunities to grow and to express themselves whether in 
music or in fine arts, in dancing or in modelling. In this period 


~" solely on one of these factors, 
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they should be faced with as few restrictiohs as possible. Even 
if their output is inadequate, they should not be criticised. This 
will develop their creative urge. Perhaps we cannot expeot too- 
much’ from all.’ Artistic ability is the product of heredity,. 
` environment -and early conditioni 


In the second stage, creativ 
No analysis is bettér than self- 
only when chiłdrėn “know t 


In the third and final Phase, children should be allowed to 
` go on with their Creative work, but with the enrichment of 
Standards. ` Their achievement needs ¢ 
evaluation in -a "constructi 
Processes are followed 
in children. 
Perhaps a beginning should b 


© made quite early, when ‘the 
child is two or two" and’ a half 


Suramary 


A child comes into the w 


orld not merely with physical urges 
and tendencies, but wi 


th a mind that can retain experiences and: 
create things. It is by Struggling with his environment that a 
child learns about his Surroundings. Development of languages 
and consciousness of symbols for expressions are products of 
‘time. Ifa child cannot recall his very early experiences in later 
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life, it may be because his nervous system is not developed.. It 
is also because his first experiences are hazy, and . require 
‘practice to be impressed in the mind, especially when:he. has not 
learnt the economy provided. by symbols to preserve the 
experiences. The earliset recollections-are moreover, not a 
-connected whole, for only the most vivid ones or those con- 
nected with the attainment of goals are remembered... Language 
ability develops rather slowly; from simple „words the child 
learns to build up sentences of connected .words... Environment 
has.an influence in developing ,language.. ability. . Association 
with adults develops, vocabulary, faster..than. association with ,,. 
one’s own age group. ,. In the former, one gets opportunities. of 
deyeloping a finer vocabulary. The more concrete objects are 
brought before the child, the .greater will be his vocabulary. 
Here children of higher socio-economic groups seem to have an 
advantage over those, less favoured. Besides, language, toys 
become the second set of symbols, for the child to widen his 
experience; some he gets ready;made and others, he improvises 
‘but both enrich his experience. 

In school, children learn a new set of symbols, namely, . 
written language. Perhaps it will be better to have the language 
of the.books as close as possible to the language spoken at 
home to avoid confusion. In bilingual states, the ; second 
Janguage should be introduced cautiously and bearing in mind 
that it does, not have the background of spoken experiences at 
home. .It should be partly oral and partly, written. Reasoning 
power should be developed. in the children through simple 
f cause and effect, with enough concrete ex- 
he background to develop jit. .Probably it 
will be better to begin teaching History through biographies 
without a time sequence and Geography through , experience of 
the vivid environment near at hand. Short descriptive accounts 
-of other lands and concepts of time and space are more abstract 
and require some maturity to develop. , Arithmetical processes . 
should be delayed till a child is at least seven or eight, and , 
early experience should be confined to counting with quantities 
and addition or subtraction of numbers which he can manipulate 
‘concretely. Secondary means of communication—radio, press and 
‘the cinema—as well an adult attitude to sources of knowledge 
haye a profound influence in the upbringing of children, and 
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‘parents should be cateful not to transfer their personal likes.and 
dislikes to them. 

Daydreaming in adolescence is an important - educative 
Process if properly guided, for through it an adolescent develops. 
.the power. of abstract thinking and constructive imagination., A. 

- wise teacher.would see that daydreaming does not develop. into 
a habit of escaping. from reality. 

If children. were always to live in their families, their moral 
standards would conform to their family patterns. ; Perhaps this 
would avoid conflicts, but would keep such standards ever 
Static. In the Play-group and the school children. from different 
Subgroups carry different moral codes with them. 
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Personality and Personality 
Development 


What is Personality 
Personality like intelligence is a common term impossible to 


define exactly. By personality we mean such characteristics by 
which a person can be distinguished from others. Generally 
we take notice of persons who attract our attention as being 
different from others. Consequently, tall or short, intelligent or 
dull, agreeable or disagreeable, are characteristics which are 
used to denote personality. Though at first sight it is the 
physical characteristics that attract attention, in the long run 
emotional characteristics count more. Hippocratus had divided 
human beings into four characteristic grcups acccrding to their 


temperament as follows : 


(a) Choleric cr those who are easily excitable, 

(b) Emotionally feeble and pessimistic or melancholic, 
(c) Emotionally insensitive or phlegmatic, and 

(d) Persevering and optimistic or sanguine. 


According to Hippocratus, these personality differences are 
caused by certain liver secretions. They affect our emotional 
makeup. Twenty-three centuries after Hippocratus, William 
James in 1911 divided human beings into two groups, one prone 
to accept the established ideals whom he called rationalist and 
the other ready to test and verify things whom he called 
empiricist. In 1923 Carl Jung also devised a two-fold division 
but on a different bas's. He called the first group extrovert and 
held that their standard of judgement and reaction was related 
to the external world, and the other introvert whose standards 
were related to the internal or their own mental world. 
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Allport tried to find personality traits under five broad 
divisions, namely, Intelligence, Mobility, Temperament, Self- 
expression and Sociability. Each of these traits, was subdivided 
into a uumber of subtraits. Allport’s charateristics number 
twenty-four as follows : 

Intelligence : (a) Capacity to remove obstacles, (b) Memory 
which is associated with learning, (c) Capacity to see interrela- 
tionships, (d) Creative imagination and (e) Capacity to adjust 
to new situations. 

Mobility : (a) Capacity for work, (b) Methods of working, 
(c) Perseverance and (d) General Ability. 

Temperament : (a) Emotional strength, (b) Breadth or 
narrowness in the emotional field, (c) Capacity to control one’s 
emotions, (d) Tendencies and Treatment towards other 
persons, 

Self-expression : (a) Capactiy. to start work, (b) Capacity 
for Insight, (c) Compensatory. capacity and capacity to bear 
loss, (d) Extroversion, and (c) Aggressive or submissive attitude. 

Sociability : (a) Social adjustment;.(b) Capacity to share in 
Social activities, (c) Self-centred! Qr self-evasive attitude and 
(d) Character. 

While Allport’s subdivisions: are comprehensive, even if 
somewhat overlapping, critics hold that the absence of any fixed 


standards for measurement will make them subject and 
arbitrary. 


Some Biological Considerations in Determining 
Personality 

Following Hippocratus, Earnest Kretschmer divided human 
beings into three biological types, not according to bile secre- 
tions but according to their physical structure, and allotted 
definite emotional roles associated with each physical makeup. 
These are : 

(a) Pyknics, or short and stoutly built persons among 
whom are found potential maniacs and aggressive persons in 
general. 

(b) Asthenics, or tall and thin persons who are generally shy 
and of the withdrawing type and among whom are found 
potential schizophrenics who suffer from a split personality, 
ordinarily talking to themselves. 
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(c) Athletes, or muscle-built. 

Later researches have found many diversions from Kretsch- 
-mer’s divisions. Critics consider that there is nothing remark- 
able in his findings that there are more maniacs among Pyknics 
‘and schizophrenics among Asthenics inasmuch as persons tend 
to be stout and well-built and come under the Pyknic category 
in an older age and are in early youth more Asthenic. As the 
prevalence of schizophrania is mostly found among the youth 
and maniacs are generally found among those above forty, it is 
no wonder that he found more maniacs among Pyknics and 
more schizophrenics among Asthenics. 

In 1923, Gilbert attempted to divide personality in terms of 
alkaline secretions and held that aggressive tendencies can be 
measured in terms of quantities of these secretions. Berman 
held that if the adrenal glands are overactive, one becomes pte- 
yish: Ifthe front lobes of the pituitary glands are over-active one 
‘becomes more masculine, while if the rear lobes are over-active 
one becomes effeminate. An over-active thyroid makes a person 
e ani persevering. Roose, Stagner and Young, 
Berman’s findings. According to 
docrine glands is yet 


more activ 
however, have doubts about 
them our knowledge about the en 
incomplete. 

Alfred Adler has, however, 


‘clusions. Having found that mo 
have some physical defect or other, Adler considers these as the 


cause of their maladjustment, not physically but sociologically. 
If all persons had defects then, according to him, there would be 
no tensions. As handicapped persons suffer from an inforiori- 
ty feeling or inferiority complex their behaviour changes after 


-tension is thus caused. 


deduced certain sociological con- 
st criminals and delinquents 


Freud’s View of Personality Determination 
definite perscnality type as such. 


Freud has not denoted.any 
ic urge set up by the un- 


But he has traced Libido as the bas 
within us excited -by Id. It is sexually in- 


by Ego or the practical aspect of the 
self in a normal person. Ego is in its turn controlled by the 
Super Ego or the moral aspect -of the self. The Super Ego, 
according to Freud, cannot directly control the Id, but always 
through the Ego. According,to Freud, personality structure is 


conscious tendencies 
clined. Id is controlled 
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conditioned by the interaction of these forces from early infancy. 
The libido of a newly born infant is conditioned to its own 
body ; later it gets fixed to its mother. If the fixation and later 
transference is not normal, it gives an abnormal fixation which 
Freud has called the Oedipus situation. With girls, a similar- 
fixation with the father is possible. With the development of 
age and intellect, the libido is transferred to other persons, at’ 
first to persons of the same and later with the opposite sex. 
Acccrding to Freud, the urges of the libido often run in opposite: 
directions from the activities which are socially approved, and 
this creates conflicts which the Ego is not able to resolve and 
causes maladjusted personalities. 

Freud’s findings revolutionised the Psychological approach to 
personality and all psychologists do not agree with him. Terman: 
had for instance found that instead of attachment to the parents. 
of the opposite sex, boys get more emotionally attached to 
fathers and girls to mothers. It may further be said that in a 
joint family structure in an Eastern home, where there are other 
relatives superior to the parents in social heirarchy, the findings 
of Freud would need considerable modification, 


Social Influences on Personality Development 

Not only Adler, but a few other psychologists also disagree 
with Freud’s conclusions on personality development of. social’ 
forces. Cooley first indicated the influence of the larger . society, 
beyond the child’s parents and siblings in determination of the 
personality. William Thomas studied some Polish families which 
had immigrated into the U.S.A. and very soon displayed cer- 
tain behaviours distinct from what they used to display in 
Poland. These were the result of the impact of a new social 
environment. Perhaps, if the behaviours of the refugees from 
Hungary (after 1956) and of Eastern or, Western Pakistan -living 
in different States of India far away from their homeland are 
Studied, we may find valuable information about change of 
personality traits by social environment. The change is, how- 
ever, due to three forces : the influence of the older environ- 
ment, the influence of the new environment and the influence of 
the circumstances under which the change has been made. 

Anthropologists have ,, found certain stereotyped racial 
characteristics in every member of a race, conditioned no doubt 
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by expectations fram each individual member of society. Thus, ` 
it has been found by Benedict and Margaret Mead, respectively 
that the Zuni Indians of New Mexico, and the Tchambulis of 
New Guinea have more aggressive females and more timid 
males. The Tharu Indians of Jansar Bawar in U.P. show similar 
characteristics. These are conditioned by their respective roles in 
those lands. 

Cyril Burt in England and Eichhorn in Australia have found 
that most delinquents come from broken homes where one of 
the parents has been divorced or separated or from such homes 
where the parents are found to be always quarelling. Contrary 
to these findings, however, it has been found in U.P. that 80% 
‘or criminals come from well-adjusted but rather poor homes. It 
may be said that in a joint family structure it is not parents 
alone that determine personality development. There are, how- 
ever, certain tribes in India called ‘criminal’ tribes. They were 
found to supply potential criminals. Investigations have found 
that these tribes have well-settled moral codes within their own 
group and that their so-called criminal tendencies are nothing 
but a sort of hostility to the larger group. 

The environment of school, in addition to that of home and 
the immediate neighbourhood exerts considerable influence on the 
development of the child. Education, no doubt, influences the 
native tendencies of the child. It has been seen that students who 
have had some education tend to be broad-minded. Contacts 
with one’s own age group belonging to different families with 
different family training and traits also help in developing per- 
sonality. Then, we must not forget the tendency of hero-worship 
inherent in an adolescent. An ideal teacher influences proper 
growth of his pupils’ personality. This can be seen by compar- 


m a good school with those from a bad school. 


ing children fro ¢ 
Good family rearing as well as education ina good school are 


conducive to the development of a well-integrated personality. 


Summary 


Human society has been concerned for a long time with what 


constitutes personality. Since physical appearance attracts notice, 
it was studied first of all, but we find that from the time of 
Greek civilisation we have not been indifferent to the emotional 
components of personality. There is some truth in what Hippo- 
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cratus has said about the secretion of endocrine glands. But our 
knowledge, then and even now, is incomplete to establish a 
definite relation between these secretions and development of 
personality traits. Kretschmer has tried to connect personality 
traits with body build, but in this context the explanation given 
by Adler seems to be more convincing. It is the idea of social 
superiority or lack of it that determines these traits. In other 
words, it is not the traits but their uniqueness in one’s group 
that develops them. 

Freud has studied the development of Personality in terms 
of fixation of the libido and the adjustment of Id, Ego and Super 
Ego. His studies have been challenged by others, and may per- 
haps need some modifications in the light of observations of 
Eastern families where the upbringing of the child is somewhat 
different. 

That the social group from which children come has some 
influence in determining their personality has been studied not 
only in the context of delinquents coming from broken homes 
but also in different culture-contexts. 

Objective studies of personality, whether by Allport or by 
using Benreuter’s inventory, or by interviews or projective 
techniques, sometimes give conflicting results, showing that 


personality being an all-pervasive behaviour cannot be so easily 
studied. 


’ cries. These are his ow 


“other people who happen 
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The Early Development of Language 


Babies cry, coo, imitate and babble until their chatter comes 
nearer to human speech. Speaking and understanding the 
mother-tongue is not a one-way process but one which comes 
about through many interactions and relationships between the 
child and people with whom he lives. Learning to speak is 
something of a mystery which happens many times in millions of 
homes all over the world, No matter what the mother-tongue, 
the process begins in the same manner and even with the same 
speech sounds throughout the world. I shall attempt to trace 
this pattern of early development of language in the growth of 
a child. 

` At birth the child draws his first breath and cries. Crying is 
the result of movements of his vocal organs. Soon after birth 
other bodily conditions such as hunger, pain and discomfort 
also come about as a violent reaction to the environment and 
there is expulsion of breath which is heard by us as a cry. At 
first the contented state of being is usually one of silence and/or 
sleep. However, next comes a stage where the child makes noises 
which are characteristic of his contentment. In the early weeks 
after birth the child develops the first group of factors necessary 
for linguistic growth, leading to discomfort-cries and comfort 
n contribution to his growing language. 
tribution comes from his mother or 
to be near him. As soon as the mother 
he discomfort or comfort cries we have the other 
necessary for language development. If any of 
or conditions is absent or impaired 
d or arrested. For normal healthy 


The complementary con 


responds to t 
group of factors 
these four necessary factors 
linguistic growth is interrupte 
growth all must be present. 


The ciscomfort and comfort stages are characteristic of speci- 
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fied vowel-like and consonantal sounds. It is interesting to note 
that the actual time of occurrence of these sounds may vary 
from child to child but the order of these Stages is broadly the 
same in all parts of the world. What are these sounds ? 

The discomfort cries begin with front, narrow vowel-like sounds 
ranging from eto ae, shrill and usually nasalized. The comfort 
cries also begin with vowels but these are back and open. They 


»u, relaxed in quality 
Onsonants appear in each 
nants are the w, 1, n, h 
- The comfort consonants 
x, k, r. There is still another 
T in each of the discomfort and 


ntal n. The comfort later conso- 
nants are also nasal, front and 


oral. They are labial p, band m 
and dental t, d and n. 


The Stages of Early Spontaneous Utterance 


Stage Discomfort-cries Comfort-cries 
I. Vowel (often nasal) (rarely nasal) 
e, £ ae, a a,o,u 
If. Early Consonantal (partial closure) (back consonants) 
w lnh 25 Oty or 
II. Later Consonantal m,n 


(labial dental) 
P, b, m, t, d, n 


In The Expression of the Emotions in Man and Animals 
Darwin suggests that the state of discomfort is one in which 
the contraction of the facial muscles results in a na 


trowing of 
the mouth Opening and therefore produces the narro 


w and tense 
€, €, ae and a vowels rather than the relaxed vowels. Similarly, 
the phonetic characteristj 


occur when he is lyi 
is open and the bac’ 


» O, u and the back conso- 
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shaped by his physical reactions to his condition. 

After the child has involuntarily uttered sounds in discom- 
fort and in comfort we come to the babbling stage. Sometimes 
after six weeks of age the child-will voluntarily utter sounds he 
has uttered before for the sake of satisfaction and enjoyment. 
Another important characteristic of babbling is that it is the 
way in which the child acquires skill in making sounds. 

In An Introduction to Social Psychology McDougall suggests 
that in play creatures are exercising their various motor mecha- 
nisms and finding pleasure in so doing. Therefore babbling gives 
-the child the basic skills upon which his later complex skills are 
based that go to the production of the sounds of speech. 
Through babbling the child will explore and approximate many 
possibilities of his vocal organs and therefore he will produce a 
diversity of sounds out of which a very few will form the speech 
sounds of his own mother tongue. 

As Jespersen says in Language : its Nature, Origin and Deve- 
lopment the child practises in his babbling the sounds that he 
bears, Those sounds which he does not hear spoken around him 
will simpiy drop out of his discomfort and comfort sounds 
repertoire of utterances. A Samoan child, for example, will imi- 
tate the Samoan sounds spoken around him and in this way he 


begins to le rn his Samoan mother-tongue. $ s 
It is interesting to pause here and note that until reaching 


this babbling stage babies universally produce the same sounds. 
After six weeks of age babies of two different language groups 
will differ in the sounds which they produce. Then a gradual 
process of selection will occur because of the influence of the 
PaO gd ARE A tape-recording of the vocalizations of 
these two different language TOUP children would reveal this 


difference. PEOR A 
In babbling the child has explored the possibilities of his 


vocal apparatus and therefore Þas produced an ee diver- 
sity of sounds. In this gradual process the social en ironment 
makes its influence felt and imitation is learned. That is, in the 
course of linguistic development the child learns now to imitate 
the speech that he hears around him. Exactly how this learning 


BPS A tery but observers 
t lace is somewhat of a mysi S 
o imitate takes P M. Lewis in How Chilaren 


have made some suggestions. i 
Learn To Speak maintains that it occurs in three stages. He 
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suggests that the first stage is one of rudimentary imitation. The 
child cries when other children are crying. Four weeks later his 
response is not vocal. When he is crying, the sound of his 
mother’s voice soothes him into silence. Later his mother’s voice 
may bring about smiling or other bodily movements. Still later, 
in the third or fourth month, he may be stimulated to make 
noises when someone speaks to him. This can certainly be called 
imitation even though his sounds are very different from the 
ones that he hears. His behaviour has changed in that he is now 
responding vocally where previously he had remained silent. 

The second stage is one of lapse. The child becomes more 
attentive to the circumstances in which he hears others speaking 
to him. He may respond to these sounds now in many other 
ways which are not vocal. After this lapse of imitation comes 
Lewis’ third stage which is one in which imitated sounds are 
uttered with meaning. In this stage he can now bring about 
action in others by making these sounds himself, This is imitation 
with meaning. 

Turning from the early course of his responses to human 
speech the child comes to the next stage in which he begins to 
perform certain actions in response to specific words. His res- 
ponse is motivated by each of three elements. These are the 
word itself, the person who says it and the situation in which it 
is said. At the same time that he is learning how to respond to 
words he is learning expected forms of responsive behaviour. 

The unfolding of linguistic growth continues to the next 
point where the child utters words with meaning. If we say that 
he has uttered his first word we cannot accept this as a new step 
because it is only an achievement which hasa lon g history in the 
child’s life. If we wanted, we could trace the first word ‘mama’ 
way back to the discomfort state where it was a vocal mani- 
festation of sucking. It then extends to the contentment state 
and then to wide range of situation. Therefore much takes place 
before his utterance can be said to be a meaningful word. This 
word ‘mama’ only becomes a name for his mother through a 
great many varied experiences and through repeatedly hearing 
the word and responding to it. In his learning of the word 
‘mama’, the mother brings herself to the experience ; she smiles 
at him, she responds to ‘mama’, she imitates him, she brings 
the word into the situation and he in turn imitates her. The 
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child’s learning of his language is a constant inter-relation be- 
tween himself and those around him. It is certainly a social 
process. From this point one can appreciate the complexity of 
the process which emerges. 

At the same time that the process through which a word 
comes to be a name unfolds, there is emergence of the child’s 
ethical behaviour. Language has an important place in this 
growth of approval behaviour. 

Very early the child learns how to behave under the pressure 
of approval and disapproval. For disapproval language isa 
very important instrument, more so for approval. The child may 
quickly stop whatever he is doing and start crying when hearing 
a No! His response may be to the intonation, pitch and sudden- 
ness rather than to the phonetic form of the word. Then comes 
a time when the child will recall the word No ! and utter itina 
similar situation. This early use of no may be an expressive res- 
ponse, not yet a total response to situations. Later the word 
No ! becomes a verbal substitute for the act. Here the word is 
said in anticipation of the act. Preceding the act by speech is 
the substitution of words for physical acts and context of the 
situation in which they were previously embedded. ‘No’ has now 
become freed from a specific situation and the child can speak 
and imagine the meaning. In other words, he has begun to 
internalize the word and use it as a guide to his own behaviour. 

Growth of the child’s language and growth of his thought in- 
fluence each other. He transforms his own language in the 
direction of the mother-tongue and the mother-tongue in the 
direction of his own language. The child is continuously assimi- 
lating what is new to what has become habitual. The growth of 
his vocabulary is not a mere acquisition of new words. It is a 
continuous process of modification of the patterns of his lingvis- 
tic behaviour. These patterns which he has developed in his 
lled schemata. His schemata may influence 
changes in his uses of words. For instance, a child may say ‘ved’ 
for ‘red’ at a time when he is correctly producing the r sound in 
other words. The reason for this substitution may be because 
v had appeared earlier in his history than r. So when he imi- 


tates red, he assimilates the jnitial sound to his more familiar 


schema, V- 
Upon care 


experiences are ca 


ful examination of the child’s expansion and 
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contraction of meaning one can see that learning the mother- 
tongue is not a mere acquisition of words. Instead the meanings 
of any one speech-form tend to expand and contract under the 
influence of his interactions with others. In Mental Evolution in 
Man, Romanes tells that he was told by Darwin the following 
story. Darwin’s boy, in learning language, would say quack for 
duck and later he applied it for water. Then he said quack for 
birds, insects and liquids. Still later, upon seeing a representa- 
tion of an eagle on a coin, he named all coins quack, 

In time, the child learns not only how to extend the applica- 
tion of a word but also how to limit it. He may have been 
saying caney for candy and gum. Then there comes a time when 
he imitates and uses the word gum correctly and then begins to 
limit the caney for candy. This process is just as important as 
‘the one of extension. 

To understand the processes of extension and limitation it is 
necessary to have close and detailed observations which should 
include what the child named, something of the situation in 
which he named it and something about the child’s behaviour. 
Much too often records of children only include a list of succes- 
sive things named by them. 

It is interesting to study the manner in which children 
acquire words. The child may imitate Sammy by saying Sa 
when he sees his dog. Then he may say Sa when he sees a cat. 
This is the beginning of a process of development which leads 
to generalization. Upon saying Sam for the cat instead of the 
dog, the rudiments of conceptual thinking have begun because 
the child has recognized the similarity between the two animals. 
In saying Sam the child is bringing his schemata of past experi- 
ences to this situation. Because he is saying Sam to someone he 
is not only communicating but he is also inviting him to share 
his experience. As a result of all this, the word Sam begins to 
be the means of thinking conceptually about the cat and the 
dog. 

This use of Sam for the dog and the cat illustrates how con- 
Servative the child is in employing his own familiar Sam for 
both animals. But he moves forward due to social pressure, 
adopts a new word for the cat ard the process of limitation 
comes into play. Therefore, in uttering patterns of sounds the 
‘child uses them in ways which are influenced by his own habits 
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and by the habits of those around him. 

Linguistic learning has its beginnings in the earliest days of 
a child’s life. The child’s own speech which has its roots in his 
earliest expressive utterance is the sound pattern which he 
employs to satisfy his needs. From these patterns of linguistic 
behaviour which have long been habitual with him he moves in 
directions determined by his needs, emotions and purposes. His 
language development moves forward because of the daily inter- 
change of bis behaviour with those around him. Conventional 
words and their meanings have an impact on him and as a result 
what emerges is a transition to the mother-tongue. In the course 
of learning to use words he comes to recognize that words may 


be names of things. 
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The Effects of Culture and 


Socialisation 


Personality is a broad and comprehensive concept which covers 
the organization of an individual’s behavioural inclinations and 
his adjustments to environment. Personal characteristics such as 
emotions, motivations, values, goals, and perception are all as- 
pects of the personality structure of the child, 

The development of personality is a very complicated pro- 
cess which is influenced by a large number of interrelated and 
interacting factors. There is no unanimity among the experts as. 
to how the personality functions; but most agree that from the 
time a child says “I” he has entered into a new way of life and 
is the subject of his behaviour. 

Researchers have divided the factors affecting personality in- 
to various stages. For example, Cattall divides them into eight- 
een different categories, while Allport classifies them into seven 
stages. For this review of studies on the development of persona- 
lity I have chosen the view of Paul H. Mussen who divides the 
factors of personality into four broad categories which he feels. 
influence or play a role in determining a child’s characteristics 
or behaviour. 

Of these four broad types described by Mussen, the first is 
biological properties such as genetic endowment, temperament,. 
physical appearance and rate of maturation. The second is the 
cultural factor or cultural group membership which affects the 
social experiences the child encounters. The third is the child’s. 
personal history of experiences with others. Personality is largely 
a by-product of social learning and interaction. The fourth type 
of influence affecting the development of personality is the sti- 
muli present in the child’s environment, 


All these forces are linked together—interwoven, interacting, 
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affecting personality development at the same'time. Even though 
itis impossible to separate these factors, for the purpose of 
clarity and in order to serve the purpose of this report, I want 
to discuss the effects of the child’s culture and cultural group 


membership and socialization on the shaping of his personality 


and behaviour. 


A number of prominent social scientists have taken the view 


that human personality is infinitely malleable and that given 
the required kind of environment any type of personality can be 
produced. One of th: most prominent and forceful statements 
of the relationship between culture and personality is that by 
Margaret Mead. Mead studied three New Guinea tribes and 
‘the aspect of masculinity and femininity in personality was her 
focal point. This study merely shows how different cultures 
‘tend to place emphasis on a particular factor of personality and, 
regardless of its nature, the child is brought up with the values 
of his culture and society. Each society has a distinctive culture, 
stored knowledge, characteristic ways of thinking and feeling, 
attitudes, goals, and ideals. Kluckhohn verifies the study of 


Mead and her ideas with his view that ‘Culture regulates our 
ment we are born until we die 


lives at every turn. From the mo 
-there is, whether we are conscious of it or not, constant pres- 
sure upon us to follow certain types of behaviour that other 


men have created for us.” be) : l 
Biological heritage is directly Or indirectly influential but 
culture over rules in the influential role of personality develop- 


-ment. For example, if an infant is born of American parents in 
one ofthe states, but is orphaned in infancy outside of the 
state and raised in the culture of a foreign country, he will 
react in the manner in which he was raised in childhood regard- 
less of the fact of how he looks. Even though the biological 
heritage is American, the cultural training was foreign, and his 
personality and behaviour developed along the ways of his 


cultural upbringing- 

An individual’s cultural grou i e th 
development of his personality by giving and setting the limits 
of what he will be taught and what he isto learn. Each culture 
expects, and prepares its children from the earliest years for, 
acceptable behaviour in situations encountered in the society or 
group in which he will be living. The child’s cultural group de- 


p relationships influence the 
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fines the boundaries of the experiences and situations he will. 
meet and these acceptable values and personality characteristics. 
will be reinforced and learned. Behaviour problems arise from a 
conflict between the child’s growth impulse and the demands of 
the particular culture. 

All cultures have to cope with certain universal problems. 
and events. Every culture must find ways or make provision for 
continuing the group and keeping its solidarity, for making an 
orderly way of life, for satisfying and meeting biological needs. 
of the members of the group. Everywhere children must be fed,, 
protected from illness, toilet trained, taught about sexual needs, 
drives, desires, and aggression, and taught to become indepen-. 
dent of their parents in their adult life. Variations in the 
methods of achieving these goals are numerous, but the point in 
question is the effects of these various methods on the develop- 
ment of the child’s personality. Early attitudes toward the child, 
in child rearing or toilet training for example, may have some 
effect on his later personality. Psychologists feel that at the very 
early stages of development the child sees himself through the 
actions and attitudes of the parents. How they behave toward 
him is how he begins to see himself. Therefore, cultural differ- 
ences in child rearing methods may produce different culturally 
normal personality structures. What is normal differs from cul- 
ture to culture, causing different personality characteristics. 

Every culture rewards the learning and acquisition of its own 
approved pattern of traits, motives, values, and ways of think- 
ing. These patterns vary widely from culture to culture. 
For instance, American children are taught and encouraged to 
become self-reliant and independent at an early age. Americans. 
stress competition and personal achievement. Early in life child- 
ren are taught the value of accomplishment and competition. 
In some other cultures self-reliance is not valued so highly. 

In the Hopi Indian tribes and on collective farms, co-opera- 
tion and accomplishments as a group are valued ideals. Here 
again, personality characteristics are shaped by the value placed 
on the acquisition of approved patterns of living for different. 
cultures. Children would be confused if they were trained in 
one culture and then taken to another which held the opposite 
characteristics as important and valuable to acceptable: 
behaviour. 
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Even within the American society there is a large number of 
ethnic and social class groups, each with its own distinct 
philosophy of life, value system, and ways of thinking and be- 
haviour. Children from different socio-economic backgrounds 
differ in personality structure, behaviour and attitudes which 
can all be attributed to early childhood and variations in child 
rearing techniques. 

Values associated with class and ethnic groups are reflected 
in the children’s motivation, personality characteristics, and atti- 
tudes. For example, lower class children are more likely, in fact 
encouraged, to express aggressive feelings leading to fights and 
the like. Sexual expression in them is greater since this activity 
is less likely to be punished. Their activities are influenced by the 
inimediate outcome rather than by the longer range futuristic 
plans of middle class children, because the former’s future is 
uncertain. Middle class children sacrifice immediate goals in or- 
der to obtain long-range goals—thus inhibiting their expressions 
of aggression and sex. Social class differences may also affect 
the way children perceive school and learning. 

The social class differences and the effects of culture and 
cultural group membership tend to show the effects of family 
relationships and socialization influences on personality. 
Socializaticn is the process by which the individual child ac- 
quires, from the cultural patterns open to him at birth, those 
behaviour patterns customary as well as acceptable according to 
his culture group membership. One may infer that socialization 
is determined considerably by cultural inclinations—that is cul- 
ture outlines the personality characteristics and values he will 
develop. But these inclinations must be taught to the child in 
the beginning by his family members who are representatives of 
the culture with whom he is most involved. 

A child’s first contacts with social learning occurs in the 
home and these contacts are critical in determining his attitude 
toward and expectations of others. There is considerable litera- 
ture on parental child-rearing practices as related to the perso- 
nality of the child. The mother takes care of the infant’s primary 
needs and soon her presence in any form (visual, tactile, or 
auditory) becomes associated with satisfaction of needs, and she 
begins to stand for pleasure, contentment, and relief of tension. 
According to Erik Erikson, a Harvard University psycho- 
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analyst, the earliest interactions between the mother and infant 
lay the basis for the child’s development of a sense of trust and 
dependence or distrust in the world. This trust of the mother is 
generalized to others and one of the first characteristics of 
personality is formed or influenced. 

The effects of different types of home atmosphere are most 
important in moulding the child’s personality. Studies show that 
permissive democratic homes encourage and reward curiosity, 
exploration, experimentation, and expression of ideas and feel- 
ings. Oa the other hand, highly controlled, over-protective 
homes tend to discourage independent behaviour, exploration, 
and experimentation. The child becomes more timid, apprehen- 
sive, and generally conforming. Home atmosphere and parental 
guidance contribute positively to the personality characteristics 
the child will develop. 

Identification is a fundamental mechanism within the sociali- 
zation of the child and the development of his personality. By 
identifying with the parents the child acquiies many of their 
characteristics and ways of behaviour, thinking and feeling. 
Identification begins at an early age and is prolonged—perhaps, 
it is a life-long process. As a child matures he continues to 
identify with his parents, acquiting more of their characteristics. 
As the social world around him expands, he fines other identi- 
fication models in his peers, teachers, even heroes from movies, 
books, and television, and he copies their behaviour, characteris- 
tics and ideals. Although the child has copied the ways of his 
parents he does not become a carbon copy of them because of 
his relations with other people he comes in contact with during 
his life. 

The pzer culture plays a critical role in the social develop- 
ment of the child in providing a setting or situation in which the 
child can practise his emerging social skills and continue his 
identification process. At this stage the peer group provides 
reinforcement for desirable behaviour and rejection of undesir- 
able behaviour. The activities of this stage are based upon 
earlier formed relationships with the parents, especially those of 
the same sex. 

According to B.R. Sappenfield, a child’s ‘‘personality in the 
end will be built upon the basis of a long series of identifications, 
identification with his parents, identification with his peers, 
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identification with his teachers. . . Since his personality has been 
derived from so many different sources, it will be a complex 
-and unique organization.” 

The child’s personality changes as his behaviour in various 
‘situations demonstrates the unfixed, alterable characteristics. As 
his world expands, he encounters new things and many new 
social interactions that may produce radical alterations in his 
‘personality structure and behaviour. Even simple social learning 
‘may lead to important changes. Although his personality is still 
in the making its central core and pattern become more ot less 
clearly defined. The child is influenced by the labels adults and 
other children give him—lazy, stupid, friendly—and as the child 
moves back and forth from dependence to independence, from 
love to hate and from rebellion to docility every contact changes 
his personality to some degree. As his self-concept becomes 
more mature and stable, the child tends to reject those things 
that are not in line with his idea of himself and his personality 
takes a more definite form. 

It is difficult to understand personality characteristics and 
development. The determining factors are numerous and varied, 
interwoven and interacting and affect personality development 
concurrently. The solution to many problems in this area and 
the effects of the various factors, including culture and socialisa- 


tion, await further scientific research. 
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Role of the Family in Child 
Development 


Psychologists, educators and sociologists all agree that the- 
family is the most significant single influence in the development 
of the child. Itis the major environmental influence and re- 
mains, throughout life, the most persuasive of influences. It is in 
the family that the child learns to trust people or to hold them 
in fear. 

The child learns that mother cares, responds to his call, and 
provides him with good food and protection from the elements. 
Some children, unfortunately, learn that mother is inconsistent,. 
unpredictable, and not always to be trusted. This can have an- 
adverse influence on their development. 

It is in the home that the child first experiences the meaning 
of love. It is here that he comes to experience the give-and-take 
of family life. The child who cannot get along with siblings 
may eventually have difficulty in getting along with his peers. 

One advantage of family life is the opportunity it gives the 
child to learn to take in the responsibility of caring for others. 

The family has a most significant role to play in the develop- 
ment of personality. The customs and beliefs of society are first 
handed down within the family. Here the child first observes 
and then internalises the values of the parents. Social, political! 
and religious beliefs and customs are transmitted through the 
family. 

Witner and Kotinsky point out the significance of the family 
in personality development. ‘‘It is in and through the family 
that the main components of a child’s personality develop. The 
struggle between feelings of trust and mistrust is first worked 
out in relation to the parents, and it is by family members that 
the autonony and initiative characteristic of our society are 
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encouraged or denied. The family members play an important 
part in relation to later personality components also.” 

It is in the family that the child first struggles to develop a 
feeling of adequacy. It is here that he is first put to the test, to. 
show what he can produce or achieve. The family gives him 
his first objects for identification, and provides the situation for 
the eventual development of an ego identity. Kagan indicates. 
that the ‘‘significant motive for the identification is the desire to. _ 
possess desirable characteristics of the model.” The child wishes. 
to possess adult qualities such as power, competence, strength. 
The integrity displayed in family relationships offers a model. 
for the child to develop his own sense of integrity. The family 
usually teaches him what is punished and what is encouraged,. 
what is valued and what is ignored and, regardless of what 
parents say, the child is quite astute in observing what is 
actually adhered to. 

The family sets the stage for the development of many 
important personality characteristics, providing experiences 
both within and outside the home. 

The parents serve as the first socializing agents. Within the 
family atmosphere and the family ranges, the child learns what 
he is and what it is that his parents and siblings expect of him. 

The family process of instruction is sometimes planned, 
sometimes incidental, but either way, the goals of transmitting 
the family culture are accomplished. 

Some methods of reaching within the family are quite subtle. 
Teachers classify them as pure forms of indoctrination, in which 
the child isheld up against the standards of the group. The 
child also observes and imitates the behaviour of the significant 
adults in his life. He notices their interactions with one another. 
Since these are the only models available for observation in the 


process of becoming a human being, they become his models 


imitation. bes 
Pe eae the child’s behaviour 1s directly encouraged or 
discouraged. The child who never puts his bicycle away and 
at his father will put it away for him 


who is always reminded th 
z important to respond to what his 


is learning that it is not so r pe t 
parents tell him to do. Some children are willing to experience 


parental discipline in order to obtain the complete attention of 


the parents to their problems. 
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In recent years it has been questioned whether the family 
plays as significant a role as it did in the past century. Some 
feel that it no longer plays a major role in the education of 
individuals; in providing recreation, or in nurturing the child 
toward a specific vocation. However, anthropological studies 
reveal that the family is still carrying on major functions which 
are not in the province of any other social institution. Witner 
and Kotinsky point out the following: ‘‘Three such essential 
functions have been identified, (1) to produce children and 
provide them with a setting of supporting affection, (2) to induct 
them, from infancy on, into the ways and values of society, 
and (3) to give them their initial identity within the 
community.” 

The importance of affection in the emotional development 
-f children has been demonstrated. The most natural place 
for this affection to be experienced is within the family. 
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Role of the Teacher in Child 
Development 


Society has delegated to educators great responsibility in 
the formation of socially acceptable patterns of behaviour in 
children from an early age. At the same time, educators have 
become increasingly aware of the importance of emotional 
growth and development of the child. In short, teachers are 
concerned not only with the three R’s but also with the educa- 
tion of the total child. As a result, emphasis has shifted to 
individual needs as well as to the interaction of the individual in 
the group. 

Emphasis on the ment 
is a recent development. 


al health of each child in the school 
Attempts are made to help children 
in their emotional difficulties. Preventive measures cannot be 
ignored for obvious reasons. A teacher aware of his responsi- 
bility to the children in his care would provide a classroom 
atmosphere conducive to their emotional development. While 
trying to help the disadvantaged child, the teacher must also be 
concerned with helping him to develop healthy attitudes and 
habits as a preparation for his future life. 

To achieve this objective, the teacher must be in a position to 
effectively deal with each child. He has to understand and 
accept him as an individual. This implies the need for a 
realization that each child is different ; a willingness to help 
each child becomes kis own best self ; and a readiness to 
he intellectual, physical and artistic experiences that 
will enable him to succeed and gain a sense of personal worth. 

Tf children are to develop emotional health, two types of 
needs must be satisfied : needs which allow a person to 

well functioning individual and 


exist asa reasonably happy, 
needs which provide for continued growth and development. 


provide t 
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Abraham Maslow differentiates between four types of needs 
which fall under the first category. These are physiological 
needs or drives, safety needs, affectional needs, and status needs. 
The physiological needs refer to drives for food, oxygen, water, 
rest, and elimination as wellas other needs less directly con- 
cerned with the preservation of life. In general, these can also 
be referred to as the biological needs of the individual. Except 
in a few emotional cases, these needs do not usually present any 
problems to teachers. 

The safety needs involve preserving oneself in a dangerous 
environment. The presence of fear and the consequent desire 
for its removal, the avoidance of pain, and the wish for stability 
and a predictable and controlled environment are examples. 

The needs for belonging and affection include those for 
security, for giving and receiving of friendship and affection and 
relationships with others in general. In general, many of the 
behavioural problems of children in school can be traced to an 
inability to satisfy the need for belonging. 

The needs for status and self-esteem include the needs to 
achieve, to master one’s environment, to feel adequate, to 
accept oneself, to be independent and free and to be recog- 
nized as capable and be appreciated by others. 

While the biological needs of children are usually cared for, 
the teacher and the school can play a direct role in satisfying the 
remaining three. Concern for the child’s needs must be built 
into the curriculum, for lack of fulfilment can lead to several 
undesirable kinds of behaviour. The child may withdraw from 
the school situation to seek his satisfaction elsewhere, or he may 
act in a hostile or defensive manner. He may seek to win the 
trappings of achievement by cheating or pretending achieve- 
ment, denying inadequacy, or trying to win sympathy. In 
general, these are considered to be hindrances to school 
achievement. Thus, the school and the teacher must attempt to 
provide a classroom atmosphere in which children are accepted 
as themselves thus allowing them to find security and acceptance 
as well as a feeling of worthwhileness. 

The growth-directed needs of the individual refer to the 
needs for self-expression, and the use of one’s talents and 
abilities. The school can do much to help people develop these 
needs. We can emphasize independent thinking, creativity, and 
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the development of a personal sense of values. We can help 
pupils develop life philosophies that will stimulate them to try 
to solve social problems and help the human race. We can 
teach divergent thinking and can point out problems for them 
to tackle. In short, we can de-emphasize group confcrmity. 
However, this necessitates a changing of traditional classroom 
techniques, marking systems, methods of grouping and other 
curricular factors which are geared more towards conformity, 
regimentation and group needs than towards encouraging 
pupils’ thoughts and activities. 

The extent to which a teacher can improve a child’s abilities 
to cope with his physical and social environment, to understand 
himself and his world, and to utilize his potentials to the best of 
his ability, is directly related to his ability to cope with the 
stresses he will meet later in life. Thus each teacher should 


attempt to: 


1. Aid the child to identify more clearly and to understand 
problems presented by today’s world. 

2. Assist the child in learning how others have tried to 
solve their problems and those of society as a whole. 

3. Help the child to engage in reality testing, and to com- 
pare reality with what he previously thought was true or 
wished were true. 

4. Help the child to gain enhanced competence in neces- 
sary social skills. 

5. Aid him to become creative and to express himself. 

Aid him to enjoy success, to gain motives for study, ex- 

ploration, critical thinking, and other cognitive skills. 

Show him how to solve problems and to be oriented 

toward solving problems. 

8. Show him how to use constructive methods when 

frustrated, anxious or in conflict. 

9. Urge him to identify himself with successful, interest- 
ing figures in literature, school, or community life about 
him. 

10. Provide him with opportunitie: 

ment, esteem, recognition by ot 


s to gain self-enhance- 
hers, and a feeling of 
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security regarding the present and the future.* 


This is nothing more than an individual or child-centred 
approach to teaching. If it is to become functional, education 
must have application outside of formal course activities and: 
content. It must be related to actual problems of life. In 
essence this means that the teacher must serve as a referent of 
reality for the child. In school, children must learn to face life as 
it actually is and not as they wish it to be. They must learn to 
adapt themselves to social mores and consider the needs of 
others and not to expect unusual attention or deference who, 
because of his unique position in time, place, and opportunity 
for personal contact with the child, can best ensure that the 
child will succeed in these goals. 

Probably the most common problem the classroom teacher 
has to deal with in her relations with children is aggression. 
Almost daily one or more incidents of aggressive behaviour are 
recorded. The problem is seldom limited to one child in a 
classroom, nor does it manifest itself in a single type of 
behaviour. 

Because aggressive acts are quite common in childhood, 
the person dealing with the young might be tempted to accept 
them asa normal part of the child’s development. Indeed, 
aggression may be a normal reaction, but the person perform- 
ing the offensive act seldom feels good about himself or his 
behaviour. He needs to learn methods of releasing frustrations 
or inner conflicts which are acceptable to society in order to 
become acceptable to himself. Furthermore, the classroom 
teacher has a responsibility to help her students to adjust to the 
school environment, and she is also committed to the physical 
protection and mental well-being of her other charges. 

Because aggression takes many forms and is commonly 
practised in an environment in which the individual must 
interact with many personalities, it would be expedient for 
the teacher to understand as much as possible about the more 
common causes of aggression and some effective methods of 
dealing with at least some of them. 


*Thomas A. Ringness, Mental Health in the Schools, New York: 
Random House, Inc., 1968, p. 224. 
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Watson deals quite thoroughly with the development of this 
aspect of a child’s personality in the textbook, Psychology of 
the child. He explains that even though negative and positive 
tendencies are present in a child from infancy, aggression is a 
secondary drive developed in early childhood, usually as a 
result of frustration. When in early childhood aggressive 
behaviour is rewarded by inner satisfaction it is reinforced, thus 
creating a learned response which will help him to alleviate his 
frustrations. Watson is however careful to point out that 
frustration, although commonly the source, is not always the 
cause of aggressive behaviour. 

The history of aggression in a child’s development is begun 
by almost accidental acts of the infant. In the beginning he 
directs his acts of hitting or biting towards no specific object. 
But as he grows older he learns that an inner satisfaction can be 
gained and a thwarted response satisfied if he can get revenge 
on the object which caused his frustration. The learned response 
soon becomes a generalized behaviour which will be performed 
whenever he is frustrated unless he is taught to redirect the 
anger in socially acceptable ways. 

According to Sears, intention is an important aspect of 
The intent to harm someone in order to obtain a 
es a deliberate aggressive act. 

s of aggression are many and most child psycho- 
als with the more common among them. 
haviour seems to be determined in part by the 

Watson cites A.H. Buss asa resoure furnish- 
ing evidence of this. It is contended that the male is tradition- 
ally rewarded for being more aggressive than the female. 
Constitutional differences may also be a factor. It has been 
observed that the rewarded aggressive behaviour increases 
aggression, hence the male child does not really feel that certain 
types of aggression are wrong. , 

Home atmosphere is probably one of the most important 
factors in whether or not a child will use aggression as a 
method of dealing with his frustrations. Bandura and Walters 
were cited by Watson as finding a high correlation between 


highly aggressive adolescent boys and a cold home environment. 
The parental warmth, especially of the mother, was listed as a 
major factor in non-aggressive behaviour, while cold mothers 


aggression. 
goal constitut 
The cause: 
logy research de 
Aggressive be. 
sex of the child. 
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and stern fathers who used stringent physical punishment were 
concluded to be major causes of aggressiveness in the adolescent 
boys. 

Another finding related the severity of punishment for 
aggressive acts to the amount of overt aggressive behaviour in 
the child. This study showed that those boys whose mothers 
had used more drastic measures of physical punishment for 
aggressive acts were the more aggressive while the moderately 
punished girls were the least aggressive. The reason given for 
this was that the girls may have been more self-punitive for 
their acts because of role identification with their mother. 

Even though extreme punishment was given as a factor 
fostering aggressiveness in a boy, permissiveness was also 
named as a cause for its manifestation in a child. Non-punish- 
ment for aggressive acts seems to be taken by the child as 
parental condoning of aggression as an acceptable behaviour 
form. 

The over indulgent mother may also create hostilities within 
a child which foster aggressive behaviour, as might the over- 
protective mother. Children of these types of mothers tend to 
become irritable at constant hovering or autocratic supervision 
by the mother and vent their hostilities through aggression. 

Low socio-econemic class status is thought to be a contri- 
butor to child aggressiveness. This child has often seen 
aggressive behaviour in both male and female identification 
figures, thus having no reason to exercise sanctions on his own 
or on others aggressiveness. He is also more frequently exposed 
to situations which give rise to anger and frustration. Aggres- 


sive revenge is often a normal reaction of the child in this social 


class. 
The causes of aggression could and indeed have filled books. 


They are too multitudincus to mention here. However, of 
importance to the classroom teacher are the results of some 
studies made of children’s aggressiveness under contrived 
situations. The teacher might well make use of their conclu- 
sions in order to better meet the needs of her children. She 
might consult the following studies in order to gain a better in- 
sight into the causes of aggressive behaviour by some children 
in:the classroom. These were chosen because their conclusions 
seem to show concrete causes which might. offer the teacher 
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methods which can be practically applied in a formal situation. 
Richard Walters and Donna Willows reported the results of 
a study done on children who were exposed to aggressive and 
non-aggressive models. Disturbed and non-disturbed boys were 
exposed to one of two video recorded sequences depicting a 
female model who played with four sets of play materials. In 
-one sequence the model played in an aggressive manner ; in the 
-other she played in a non-aggressive manner. A third group of 
non-disturbed boys saw a video recording of the toys with the 
model absent. The Ss then played with the toys depicted in the 
video recordings. Comparisons among the non-disturbed groups 
indicated that the model films were effective for evoking imita- 
tive behaviour. Disturbed Ss imitated the non-aggressive model 
less than non-disturbed Ss, but the samples did not differ in 
respect of aggression. The results of this study contrast greatly 
with those done by Bandura and Rosenthal, Bandura and 
Walters, in that the Ss did not imitate the aggressive model 
more frequently. The observers did concede, however, that 


emotional conditions were not heightened to the extent of the 


Bandura study. 

The importance of the 
must be then that even though the di 
imitate the non-aggressive model to the e: 
group did, they did imitate the non-aggressive model more often 
than they imitated the aggressive model. It would seem evident 
that at least some aggressive children would imitate the teacher 
who serves as a model of collected, cool behaviour in the light 
of many disturbing situations. It would seem to be the responsi- 
bility of the teacher to be consciously aware of how her 
behaviour serves as a model to many of her students, and not 
always only the “good” students. 

Another study, Janice D. Nelson, Donna M. Gelfand, and 
Donald P. Hartmann, probed the response of children’s 
aggression following competition and exposure to an aggressive 
model. “The study investigated the effects of (a) experimen- 
tally manipulated success and failure in competitive games and 
(b) exposure to modelled aggression upon children’s aggressive 


behaviour.” mA 3 
Ninety-five 5 and 6-year-olds were divided into two groups. 
One group was exposed to an aggressive model. Following 


Walters-Willows study to the teacher 
sturbed children did not 


xtent the undisturbed 
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this treatment one-third of each group experienced success in a 
compétitive play situation, one-third experienced failure in the 
same game situation. The remaining children from each group 
were engaged in non-competitive play. All were then individu- 
ally observed in a free play situation. The results of the 
experiment indicated that there were very different reactions to 
the two experiments between the boys and the girls. “Examin- 
ing the effects of the aggressive model apart from the effects of 
competition, we found that such exposure to aggression 
Produced consistent increases in aggression, increases in total 
aggression significant only for the girls who engaged in signi- 
ficantly more non-imitative gun-and-knife play than did girls 
not exposed to the aggression.” 

In the competitive aspect the experimenter’s results indicated 
that competition-induced frustration enhances both imitative: 
and total aggression in children, especially in boys. Success as 
well as failure produced increases in aggression. The hypothesis. 
had predicted this outcome, expecting that fear of losing while 
engaged in competition would arouse emoticns even in those 
who did succeed. 

The teacher can make good use of these conclusions. Even 
if she is aware of the effect her behaviour may have on her 
potentially aggressive students, she should also be aware of the 
effects of competitive activities on the children’s emotions. This 
study would seem to imply that a healthy classroom atmosphere 
should not embrace competitive activities to the extent that 
unhealthy emotions are aroused. Perhaps sports in an elemen- 
tary school should be limited to the teaching of skills and rules. 
of games. 

Another study which deals with under-achievement in the 
later elementary boys in relation to passive aggression was done 
by Evelyn Morrison. Miss Morrison hypothesized that because 
some boys harbour hostile feelings towards authority and may. 
not be able to express them overtly, under-achieving might be 
their way of seeking release in an indirect form of aggression, 
Using TAT pictures as a measure of hostility towards authority, 
a form of the California Test of Personality to determine per- 
sonality type, and a teacher rating list to measure Passive 
aggressiveness, the following results were reported. 

The under-achievers strongly showed a greater amount of 
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hostility. It was also found that the teachers rated under- 
achievers as more passive aggressive than the achievers. In her 
discussion Miss Morrison speculated on uses to which the 
results of her study could be put in the classroom. She suggests 
a lessening of teacher domination for the pre-adolescent, a 
‘teacher-pupil relationship of interaction rather than teacher- 
controlled direction, emphasis on peer-oriented activity and 
pupil planned projects to provide the kind of setting necessary 
for growth and morale. Other suggestions included a classroom 
facility for discussion of non-academic matters which would 
give the pre-adolescent an opportunity in school to talk about 
emotional problems, with the teacher becoming an emphatheti~ 
listener. These measures would hopefully serve as a verbal 
catharsis which would help assimilate anger ina manner which 
would not be self-defeating. In view of the findings of Winkler, 
Teeglund, Munger and Krantler, whose study showed fourth 
grade under-achievers’ lack of progress after remedial and 
counselling treatment, Morrison’s recommendations might be 
utilized by the classroom teacher. 

The socio economic effect on aggressive behaviour was 
studied in two experiments by Mark H. Thelen and William 
Stalz. Their first experiment employed the use of a video tare 


än which a model performed aggressive acts against an inflated 
The model’s behaviour was reinforced by verbal 


Half the experimental subjects were given 
del attractiveness, the other half low. 
showna film. All were exposed to 
the toys used by the model in the film. The experiment demons- 
trated that children of the lower socio-economic class did indeed 
imitate the aggressive behaviour of an adult model. 

The teacher of lower socio-economic class students need to 
be constantly aware of the influence adult behaviour has on 
them. While she is in no position to change this aspect ofa 
child’s development, she can always take care to” present 
rewarding situations in which the child can become involved 
while in her charge- Preaching about the evils of bad behaviour 
‘is of little consequence to the child harbouring ill will. Persistent 
enhancing of the self-concept is a positive measure which might 
conceivably help to stamp out or alleviate the causes of aggres- 


«sive feelings in the child. 


toy clown. 
defamation. 
instructions for high mo 
Control subjects were not 
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It is the responsibility of the classroom teacher to help every 
child to realize his potential as an emotionally whole and stable 
personality. It is also the teacher’s responsibility to be fuliy 
aware of the child’s problem and ways in which she might help 
him to overcome them at least in the classroom. It can then be 
hoped that her understanding and treatment will carry over, at 
least in part, to the other aspects of his life. A child might 
ever remember the teacher who cared so much that she looked 
beyond the act of his hitting a neighbour for reasons he felt 
compelled to do. He might someday automatically apply the 
principles he learned undet her care toa situation far removed 
from the school and his childhood. 

Thus, teachers occupy a special place in childrens’ life. The 
examples set by them have long-term effects on their perscnality. 
Even the child’s motivation and self-confidence depend upon the 
teachers’ approach and personal qualities. Over-expectation 
and too much pressure frequently create nightmares in the mind 
of the youngsters. Teachers sometimes may create conflicts 
among the students by being partial toa few. This creates 
unnecessary jealousy and invites a feeling of rivalry. For a 
teacher it is difficult to pay individual attention in view of the 
large size of the calssroom. Some children cannot cope with 
the learning situation and tend to develop negative attitudes, 
This is a problem difficult to solve and demands concerted effort. 

If in the child are to be found the makings of the man, it is 


in the child also that the future welfare of the race is to be 
found. 
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Role of the Peer Group in Child 
Development 


Gesell says that “growing into maturity is not a uniform, steady 
process”. To the child it is a confusing time, full of seeming 
contracictions, questions, and fears. One method the child 
employs to cope with this difficult period is the joining or for- 
up. The child feels secure with people of 
ith same problems. So he likes to join a 


group for the security and reassurance it affords him. 
The peer group is a proving ground where the child learns 
but it has its dangers as well. 


to function apart from adults, 
The child’s declaration of independence is not merely a with- 
drawal from adults, it is also in some part a turning against 
them. The child cannot stand up to adults by himself ; he is, 
therefore, dependent upon the group for support and reassu- 
rance. The child may thus turn to be completely subservient to 
the group. This subservience contains two dangers. The first 
and immediate one is that pressure from the group may force 
the child, against his own better judgement into dangerous or 
foolish deecs. 
According to Gesell, “The peer group isa pervasive force : 
the group influences the child’s conscience... He yields to 
group pressure. He tends to comply with the demands and 
mores of his peers.” 
The second long-term danger of submission to the group is 
his failure to grow out of it To think and judge and behave in- 
dependently, even in the face of group pressure, proves rather 
difficult. This is not 4 hazard for children who are simultane- 
al sets of cultural norms. Soms children, 


ously learning sever caa : 
however, feel threatened and disoriented if forced to take a 


stand without knowing the “right” way of thinking. 


mation of a peer gro 
his own age, and W 
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Parents are often distressed to find that their child seems to 
have lost his affectionate and confiding nature and has become 
a stranger to his own family. The group oriented child 
seems to live isolated from his family and looks forward to the 
time when he can desert the house and join other children. 
Parents on seeing their child drawn away from them may be- 
come more possessive. Such action, of course, merely prompts 
the child to be more affiliated to the group. 

Group membership has two faces : belongingness and exclu- 
sion. Usually a number of children are left out, and they in turn 
form an equally exclusive group of their own. The members of 
a group have often ambitious, if not ambiguous, goals. 

Sometimes, however, a child gets left out or is deliberately 
excluded from membership of a group. He becomes a scapegoat 
on whom other children can expend all their hostility and anti- 
pathy. Rejection by a group points to the despotic nature of 
majority rule. One may experience a strong conviction that the 
group must be right and that there must be something wrong 
with him. Herein lies the tragedy for repeatedly rejected children, 
whatever the reasons for their exclusion, 

Tn order to Strengthen his ego and develop his self-confi- 
dence, the adolescent needs to associate himself with his peer 
group. Like a school going child, the adolescent shuttles tack 
and forth between adult culture and culture of his peer group. 
The adolescent Feer group no longer thinks of itself as a child- 
hood society, but more or less as a new kind of adult society. 
This emphasis on being grown-up does not lessen the friction 
with the world of the adult. It is only an exceptional adult who 
might represent the ideal. 

There are loners, but most adolescents seek safety, and warm 
companionship. Some experierce group pressure from their 
contemporaries or even from parents who worry because their 
child does not have a few friends. During adolescence the peer 
groups tend to become eyen more homogeneous and stratified 


by social class, common interests, and academic achievement 
level. 


The dependence of the adolescent on peer group standards 
and values is sometimes too great. The greater the wall between 
adolescents and adults the more conspicuous the peer culture 
turns out ard the more the adolescent has to turn to it for 
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-support and identity. They meet on common grounds in various 

aspects. 

The adolescents are often influenced by peer groups but 

' blind conformity to group ways can produce undesirable results. 

‘It is not easy to resist group pressures as failure to conform 
may produce feelings of guilt and inadequacy. 

The adolescent acts primarily in ways that would win him 
acceptance by the group. His concern for popularity is often 
more dominant than any other consideration. The group acts 

-as a prime mover for most of his actions. He needs both 
approval and encouragement from the group. 

Children turn to the peer group for help in getting through 
a difficult period. The emotional stability of having everything 
thought out for them by someone else greatly appeals to the 

-child whose personal emotions are anything but stable. Belong- 
ing to a group assures the child that he is not alone. This sense 
-of security is comforting. The adolescent uses the peer group to 


dentity. The peer group and its own culture are as 


establish an i 
e until the child 


old as any society and will remain in existenc 
feels no need for its security and reassurance. 
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Emotional Disturbance and its 
Effect 


Erikson’s account of psychosocial stages leaves one with a con- 
clusion similar to that which followed Freud’s account of psy- 
cho-sexual stages, namely, that even “normal” or ‘‘healthy” 
progression through life is fraught with deep emotional up- 
heavals. ; 
During the course of normal development, the organism is 
faced with “deprivation” and “abandonment,” with “sinister 
forces . . . leashed and unleashed . . . in the guerilla warfare of 
unequal wills,” with “secret fantasies of terrifying proportions,” 
with “physiological revolution,” and so on, allthe way to the 
“despair of the final :tage of life.” Healthy development is not 
at all a smooth progression ; emotional disturbance is a matter 
of course. 
Pathological behaviour results from 


the inadequate resolu- 
tion of various dichotomies, 


In general, the outcome of early 
he quality of other significant 
ent, while the outcome of later 
quality of earlier resolutions in one’s 
own life. Erikson is thus close to Freud, but not as extreme in 
emphasizing the significance of the early years. 

Manifestations of unhealth 
stages include the following : 

(1) The lack of basic trust in 
evident in cases of infantile sı 


y resolutions of crises at various 


the earliest stage of life is most 


chizophrenia and appears later in 
life in withdrawal into schizoid and depressive States. Individuals 


“close up, refusing food and comfort and becoming oblivious 
to companionship.” If the affection of the mother is taken away 
suddenly during the biting stage, acute infantile depression can 
result—as Spitz (1949) has documented—or there may be left in 
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the personality a ‘state of mourning which may give a depres- 
sive undertone to the whole remainder of life.” Unresolved 
conflicts at their stage may result in oral pessimism, to fear of 
being empty, of being no good, or in oral sadism, the need to 
take in from others in a cruel way. 

(2) Excessive shaming in the muscular-anal stage leads to a 
secret determination to get away with things and even to delibe- 
rate shamelessness. ‘Many a defiant child, many a young crimi- 
nal, is of such a make-up.” Denied autonomy, a child may tura 
his urge to manipulate toward himself and develop a precocious 
conscience, becoming obsessively repetitive, providing ‘‘the 
infantile model for a compulsion neurosis.” In adult life such a 
child may be the stingy, meticulous “anal character” described 
by Freud, as one who is retentive with his money, his speech, 
his affection. Such a one’s basic sense of doubt “‘forms a substra- 
tum for later and more verbal forms of compulsive doubting ; 
this finds its adult expression in paranoiac fears concerning 
hidden persecutors and secret persecutors threatening from 


behind.” 
(3) The danger in the Iecomotor-genital period is that of 


developing a primitive, all-or-nothing conscience that constricts 
to the point of inhibition, that is more literal than the parents 
wish, that consequently resents the parents who do not them- 
selves live up to its exacting standards. The consequences of 
guilt aroused at this stage may not appear until much later in 
the form of conflicts over initiative and self-restraint and even in 
partial impotence or frigidity. Hysterical denial in adults, 
operating by paralysis, inhibition, or overcompensatory showing 
off is an expression of the residual conflict over initiative. 

(4) Negative outcomes of the industry-inferiority conflicts in 
the latency period —one relatively free of violent drives—are not 
as disturbing as those of previous stages, though their effects are 
still telling. A semse of inadequacy may lead to regression to 
the more isolated family rivalry of the Oedipal period. The child 
will be unable to identify with a section of the “tool world” and 
will fail to understand the meaningful roles in its technology. 
Never able to do at least one kind of thing well, he will fail to 
acquire a sense of worth as an apprentice in the adult world 
and so forfeit the base of the sense of identity to be developed 
in the next stage. Over-identification with a good teacher is also 
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possible and may lead to a premature fixation of identity in the 
role of being a good little helper. 

(5) Erikson notes that if the role confusion of the fifth stage 
of development hinges on strong doubts about sexual and ethnic 
identity, delinquent and even psychotic episodes are possible, 
‘though these do not have the same fatal significance in adoles- 
cence they might have at other times. More commonly, adoles- 
cents defend themselves against the identity diffusion of this fifth 
stage by “forming cliques and by stereotyping themselves, their 
‘ideals, and their enemies.” 

Pathology associated with the later stages of development is 
beyond the scope of this chapter and, in any case, is explained 
as a result of unfavourable resolutions in earlier phases. 
“Character problems” may develop from isolation, as might the 
tendency “to destroy those forces and people whose essence 
seems dangerous to one’s own.” Stagnation in the seventh 
period leads to “regression to an obsessive need for pseudo- 
intimacy”; its causes can be traced to an impairment in basic 
trust in the oral-sensory period. Finally, despair that results 
when ego integration fails to take place manifests itself in a 
“thousand little disgusts” and in the fear of death. Despair 
sums up the life that has failed to accrue ego strength as the 
Seven previous crises were faced and resolved. 

Most succinctly, then, disturbance in pathology is damage to 
‘the ego, suffered when a particular conflict is resolved unsatis- 
factorily. Frustration of instinct per se does not induce patho- 
‘logy, but rather frustration without culturally derived meaning. 


‘Phenomenological Perspectives: Psychodynamic Theory 
The conclusion of the views of Carl Rogers is intended to 
‘provide a distinct alternative to the psychoanalytic perspective 
as represented by Freud and Erikson Freud stressed libido, the 
‘instinctual energy of the id and defined disturbance as fixations 
‘of libido at early stag2s of development which precluded the 
Possibility of satisfactory adjustments at later stages. Erikson, 
still in the Psychoanalytic tradition did 
of libidinal development but c 
healthy ego development. 
frustrations were inevitable a 
turbances unless culturally 


not deny the importance 
onsidered as well the necessity of 
His position was that instinctual 
nd would not lead to serious dis- 
assigned meaning was absent from 
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them. 
Rogers cannot really be understood as an outgrowth of either 


Freud or Erikson. They delineated stages of development ; he 
did not. They emphasized sexuality, confiict, and crises ; he did 
not. Proportionately more of Freud’s and Erikson’s efforts were 
spent on a theory of childhood, and hence their theories appear 
more complex. Rogers isolated and talked about only that aspect 
of childhood that was directly related to his definition of mal- 
adjustment.* 

It is difficult to separate psychological 


childhood from those of later childhood. 
Various other patterns of specific disorders thus emerge 


during childhood ina sufficiently recognizable form to warrant 
their use as a classificatory system. The primary behaviour dis- 
orders include neurotic traits, habit disturbances, and conduct 
disturbances. 1 sychotic reactions, the second major category 10 
be used, are generally conceived to be of a more severe and in- 
e than are primary behaviour disorders. Psychoso- 
unlike the more global and all-pervasive reac- 
in childhood take on the form of relatively 


disturbances in early 


clusive natur 
matic reactions, 
tions of infancy, 
specific, more distinct entities. 

It is customary to classify the primary 
) habit disturbances ; (2) conduct disturba 


behaviour disorders 
into (1 nces ; and (4) 
neurotic traits. 


Habit Disturbances : Habit disturbances appear to be most 


closely related to anxiety and tension. Many of them are espe- 
cially noticeable in the pre-school child and tend to decrease as. 
the child grows older and enters school. 

Conduct Disturbances : The term ‘conduct’, commonly 
brings ‘to mind aggressive, destructive, delinquent behaviour. 
Developmentally, conduct disturbances become manifest at a 
later age than habit disturbances. Later childhood and adoles- 
cence are the ages where conduct disturbances assume promi- 
nence. 

Neurotic Traits : 
bances, with their focu 
ronment, neurotic traits are at 


t to habit and conduct distur- 
he child with his envi- 
y internalized and 


In contras 
s on conflict of t 
least partiall 


* Rogers (1959) recognizes that his theory of development is based upon} 
ies with adults and so advances it with caution. 


clinical experenc: 
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show a conflict with the self. Jealousy, inhibition of aggression. 
and phobias are three characteristic neurotic traits. 

In Chapter 19 will be discussed further neurotic traits and 
neuroses. These are anxiety states and obsessive-compulsive 
reactions. 

There is a psychosomatic disorder showing both anatomical, 
physiological, and psychological components. 

Maslow and Mittelmann, for example, describe gastrointesti- 
nal pain, fever and headache, allergic conditions, and ulcerative 
colitis as prominent psychosomatic disorders of childhood. The 
allergies will serve to illustrate childres’s psychosomatic dis- 
orders. There are differences of opinion concerning the extent 
of psychogenesis in the various allergic disorders. 

Maslow and Mittelmann found that blocking of outgoing 
hostility was more common in the allergic than in the non- 
allergic children. 


Psychotic children are exceedingly rare relative to the total 
number of disturbed children. 


{t is characteristic that during this behaviour the child is 
oblivious of his surroundings. He strikes out blindly and heeds 
nothing unless very forcefully handled. 


Characteristics of Psychotic Reactions 

(1) The development had been atypical and irregular since 
the earliest infancy. Not all deviant development was a question 
of retardation ; sometimes there was acceleration in some areas, 
but with a concomitant retardation in another area. 

(2) Disturbances in the earliest and most basic interpersonal 
relationships were present. The familiar indices of infantile 
maladjustment were present-feeding difficulties, weaning and 
toilet training difficulties, and sleep disturbances. 

(a) Low frustration tolerance to the extent of a kind of 
hypersensitivity. On experiencing frustration, no matter how 
slight, the child may respond excessively by rage or withdrawal. 

(b) Excessive fantasy of an unrealistic kind ; often to the 
point of inability to distinguish fantasy from reality. 

(c) Learning ability, either intact but failing to function 


because of inability in the social sphere, or gross learning 
disability. 
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‘Schizophrenia 

This problem of inability to establish ego-boundaries, or dys- 
identity, as it is called, is, according to Rabinovit’s summary of 
the literature, the core of the problem of schizophrenia. 

Precise specification of the causes of schizophrenia, both in 
children and in adults, is not possible. 

In regard to psychological factors of etiological importance, 
there is general agreement that they centre in disturbances of 
early parent-child relationships. This may take the form of extre- 
me emotional unavailability or over-protection on the part of 
the mother, physical separation, and the like 


Other Psychotic Reaction Patterns 

Relatively more common (although affecting only a very, 
very small proportion of children) are the psychoses associated 
with organic brain diseases. These brain diseases may be 
brought about by trauma, such as a blow, by a neoplasm or 
growth such as a tumour, by an inflammation, or an injection. 
Psychotic children are careless of the personal appearance and 
slovenly in habits. Often moodiness, crying spells, outbursts of 
screaming and laughter, and irrelevant talk are present. It is 
impossible to establish a warm friendly relationship with these 


children. ; 
Psychological treatment has two aspects—direct methods 


(psychotherapy) and indirect methods. Psychotherapy is the 
term used to designate direct methods of psychological treat- 
ment. In psychotherapy there is a one-to-one interpersonal 
relationship between a specific child and a specific therapist. 
The therapist has in the words of Allen, “nothing to offer 


except himself”. 


19 


The Autistic Child 


A child isa very special person; he is the foundation of the- 
future. Adults should do whatever they can to help children 
develop into healthy human beings. A variety of diseases affect. 
children, among them is early infantile autism. Some of the 
symptoms of this psychotic disease are headbanging, rocking 
back and forth, a failure to make the usual anticipatory move- - 
ments before being picked up, and failure to adjust the body 
when being held or carried. Unlike other psychotic disorders, 
infantile autism ‘‘is not a withdrawal from the world, but the 
failure to enter it in the first place.” 

Autism is a fairly rare disease. Only one out of ten thou- 
sand children is autistic. Because of its rarity, the etiology of 
early infantile autism has been the subject of much controversy 
among child psychologists. There is a case for both biological 
causation and environmental causation. My objective here is to 
demonstrate that a major cause of early infantile autism is the 
lack of effective communication between the child and his 
human environment. 

I do not feel that the cause of infantile autism can be to- 
tally explained by circumstances in the child’s environment; 
there is also important evidence of biological causation, yet the 
human atmosphere in which the autistic child is brought up has 
an undeniable impact on his psychological development (or 
lack of it). 

When a child is born his whole environment is centred 
around himself and his physical needs. Therefore, seemingly 
simple caring activities are the basis of communication with his 
human surroundings and therefore are of momentous impor- 
tance for the healthy development of the infant. Feeding, one 
of the foremost concerns of the child, demonstrates that biologi- 
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calneeds have deep psychological consequences and are the 
major source of communication in his environment. 

In the case of the autistic child, feeding is sometimes a prob- 
lem. The mother may feed the infant improperly by inadver- 
tantly covering its mouth and nose with her breast, making it 
difficult for it to breathe, and thereby promoting a feeling of 
discomfort. According to Bettelheim, ‘‘Anything that happens 
to the child, inside or outside, is apt to impress the child as 
persecution by his mother.” Feeling that his mother is responsi- 
ble for his difficulties. the child may reject his mother—a para- 
noid rejection which psychologists call autistic reaction. If the 
mother withdraws from or counter-rejects the child, chronic 
infantile autism develops. Both mother and child, instead of 
communicating in an affective way, receive messages that lead 
to uneasiness, anxiety, and ultimately to withdrawal. Both 
mother and child cre communicating, but in a negative way. 

Feeding is but one example of the way in which a deficit in 
affective communication can cause infantile autism. Dr Leo 
Kanner is foremost among a group of theorists who feel that 
autistic children have a certain type of parents. In many cases 
these parents found it difficult to be affectionate to their child 
and their difficulty can be attributed to a problem of communi- 
cation. Because the child is unable to get the response he needs 
he is physically and emotionally isolated and then seeks mini- 
mal contact with his environment. ` 

This is supported by the famous study done by Hariow 
in which monkeys that were separated from their mother become 
indifferent to touch, did not play with each other and rocked 
back and forth. Also, children raised in hospitals or orphanages, 
where maternal contact was sparse, show an undue frequency 
of emotional difficulties. In both these cases, there was a lack of 
affective communication with humans, which led to withdrawal. 
This idea is supported by Dr. Kanner’s observation that it was 
most typical for an autistic child to be either mute or to use 
“the kind of language that does not seem intended to serve the 
purpose of interpersonal communication.” Viewed interperso- 
nally, this breakdown in communication is a result of overwhel- 
ming uneasiness. The child seeks minimal contact with the 
environment because of this anxiety. “‘If this retreat is not 
temporary, the child is caught in a vicious circle where anxiety 
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leads to retreat from reality which in turn leads to greater 
anxiety and in the end permanent withdrawal.” 

One of the most startling symptoms ofan autistic child is 
that of headbanging or a kind of self-destruction. I feel that 
these acis are related to communication. Internally and exter- 
nally, the child in a rudimentary way is trying to establish con- 
tact with his environment. Internally, by inflicting pain upon 
himself, he is arousing his senses. He can feel pain—it causes 
a sensation, it is a contact with reality. Externally, the child is 
seeking attention when he beats himself. Adults touch and talk 
to him when he does this. The natural reaction for a parent is 
to aid a child who hits himself, but in the case of the autistic 
child the parents are reinforcing his self-destructive behaviour. 

When parents realize that their child is unusual, they search 
for help in the hope that he will be able to function in society 
and be accepted by people. According to Des Lauriers, ‘‘It 
seems that the most effective theraputic intervention would be 
that of another human.” “The objective of this therapy should 
be to overcome the deficit which exists between the autistic 
child and humans, especially his parents in reference to commu- 
nication.” 

There are four stages of affective arousal which the child 
must go through. The first stage is the behaviour of satisfac- 
tion and enjoyment when in the presence of another human. 
This behaviour will disappear as soon as the human environ- 
meat ceases the high impact of sensory stimulus. If the therapy 
continues successfully, the second stage will be reached, where 
the child seeks out the human environment. He becomes aware 
of and enjoys the presence of others and aggressively asserts 
his own presence. Sometimes the parents at this stage will see 
that they now have a ‘‘real”’ child and they will tend to become 
complacent so that their child will remain at this level. In order 
for the third stage to be reached, new circumstances and events 
must be introduced. As the child is reinforced, he reaches the 
fourth and final stage. The child enjoys the act of initiating a 
behaviour where he changes the environment. 

The parents must become attuned to the messages which 
their child sends, and they must modify their messages so that 
the child understands them. Then a reciprocal pattern of 
communication will develop and (1) the child will begina pro- 
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gressive growth in which all of his functions—motor, cognitive, and 
affective—would find expression in an integrated object related 
way and (2) the parents will be helped in changing and modi- 
fying their behaviour so that they become more responsive and 
effective parents in the care and education of their child. 

Some methods of collecting data on the kind of communica- 
tion which exists between the autistic child and his parents 
would not be very useful in the testing of this hypothesis. 
Because this is based on early infantile autism it would not be 
possible for the child to fill out a questionnaire, or to have an 
interview with the infant. Parents should be interviewed concern- 
ing the care of their child and the problems they encountered. 
However, this information could be biased, some parents might 
treat this as a personal insult and therefore may not answer the 
questions truthfully. Methods which would contain the least 
amount of bias would be controlled where the therapist could 
get first-hand information. 

When the parents bring their child to the therapist, much 
could be learned about both the parents and the child if they 
could be observed without their knowledge. When the parents 
come to the therapy centre, they could be placed in a room 
with a one-way mirror. In this room, they could be observed in 
a set environment or set of circumstances where the communica- 
tion between the child and his parents could be evaluated. 

Studies that focus on parent-child interaction could also 
take place inthe child’s home. A single researcher, being as 
unobtrusive as possible, would simply ask the parents to go 
about their regular business in their home. By making many 
visits over an extended period of time, the persons being observ- 
ed would gradually become accustomed to the researcher's pre- 
sence and act (and react) naturally. 

By gathering data in three ways and situations, the researcher 
would have balanced an accurate data on parent-child interac- 
tion. It is important that each of these tests should measure the 
Parents of both normal and autistic children. Also, it ıs impor- 
tant to observe autistic children at various ages beginning with 
infants who are a few months old. 

I would expect to observe interaction in which autistic 
children and their parents would show signs of anxiety and 
uneasiness (such as tense body movements and awkwardness on 
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the parts of the parents). These parents would also show a lesser 
degree of affective responses (i.e., smiling, affectionate and: 
reassuring physical contact and tone of voice) when dealing 
with their child than parents of normal children. Autistic child- 
ren would fail to seek out humans and even fail to respond to 
the stimulus of people when confronted by them. 

It is difficult to measure, and even harder to find objective 
measures of the causes of infantile autism because cases of this. 
kind are few and because we are dealing with such complex fac- 
tors as human beings and human interaction. There is much to 
be researched. We have just begun to explore and understand 
autism, much less find successful therapy. 


20 


Problem of Educational Retardation 


‘Educational backwardness is a matter of serious concern for 
educationists of the day. In spite of the modern trends in educa- 
tion, this intricate problem is gradually assuming colossal pro- 
portions. A backward child is described “‘as one who would, in 
the middle of his school career, be unable to do the work even 
of the class next below that which is normal for his age.” There 
are different types of retardation —emotional, social, physical 
and educational. Our present thesis is limited mainly to educa- 
tional backwardness. 

How to Detect Educational Backwardness: Educationally back- 
ward pupils may be detected through their attainments in the 
class and in examinations.The results of periodical tests and 
examinations can be tabulated against each name in order to 
locate backwardness. Backwardness may be in specific subjects 
‘or in a large number of subjects. In doubtful cases, objective 
test-results may be obtained. 

Diagnosis of Backwardness. Backwardness may be due to 
various causes needing diagnosis. Different tests and techniques 
can be applied for a proper diagnosis of the problem. This writer 
undertook some investigations which showed that 


1. There are inherent causes of backwardness mostly relating 


to personality maladjustment. ? 
2. There are also environmental factors which lead to back- 


wardness. 


It would, therefore, be advisable to prepare a questionnaire 
‘for collecting information on the following points : 


1. Occupation and income of the guardian; 
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2. Education of the guardian or any other member of the 
family; 

3. Possibility of getting help and guidance from any member 
of the family; 

4. Relationship between the members of the family; 

5. Whether there is any suitable place for study at home; 

6. Whether the student has got all the textbooks and facili- 
ties for study; and 

7. Whether the student gets sympathy and encouragement 
from the elderly members of the family. 


It was found that almost all cases of backwardness were due 
to the above mentioned factors. 


Causes of Retardation 


Home Conditions 

(A) Poverty: Let us first of all consider environmental 
influences. lt is clear that poverty in itself does not necessarily 
cause backwardness. Nevertheless even if it is not the sole or 
major cause, poverty certainly is an important contributory fac- 
tor as numerous case histories have demonstrated. It operates in 
two main directions; it impairs health and it limits general 
knowledge. By weakening the child’s physical vitality, it lowers 
his capacity to learn; and by narrowing his mental range it dep- 
rives him of that elementary fund of worldly knowledge and 
experience that most schools take for granted. 

(B) Intellectual Atmosphere: So far as the child’s progress in 
school is concerned, the intellectual conditions of his home have 
a far greater and a much more direct influence than the econo- 
mic or material conditions. In a household of average culture 
the child begins his school life with well-laid foundations, 
Before he comes to the kindergarten he has been encouraged to 
read some gaily-coloured picture books and to pen a few letters. 
As he grows older he joins in the conversation of his parents, 
and is taken to places of interest, to the countryside or the sea- 
shore for his holiday. He thus picks up almost as much general 
information from his family as from his teacher. It will be wise 
tocompare this withthe condition in working class homes 
where, though the material conditions may be quite as good, 
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intellectual interests are lacking. 

(C) Emotional Conditions : When studying the causes of 
emotional or moral disturbances like psycho-neurosis or juvenile 
delinquency, we naturally attempt to secure information about 
the emotional or moral conditions in the home. Directly or in- 
directly these may have a very great influence on the child’s 
educational progress. The key to much inattentiveness in the 
classroom lies in the events of the child’s daily life at home. The 
anxieties, the quarrels and even the gaicties of his relatives are 
apt to upset his own self-control; and as every teacher will 
testify, after each weekend and each long vacation, many pupils 
come back to school worn out, unsettled and often utterly 
demoralized. If in the home there is a general attitude of slack- 
ness and evasion, the child is likely to become unpunctual and 
an absentee. Without actually developing into a thief or a 
criminal he may grow deceptive and unscrupulous over minor 
matters and so may turn into a truant or a cheat. The idea that 
a child’s character can be j ‘dged by just seeing him in the con- 
sulting room is as absurd as trying to reduce the mode of life by 
looking at pressed specimens between the pages of a book. The 
psychologist insists on observing each child not in a vacuum but 
in the classroom, playground and, above all among the members 


of his family at home. 


Conditions Outside the Home 
In considering the environment in which the child has grown 


up, it is important not to overlook the kind of neighbourhood 
in which his home is situated and the sort of companions he 
meets among the neighbours or in the street. Such influences, as 
is well known, have considerable importance in the causation of 
juvenile delinquency ; and delinquency and backwardness go 


hand in hand. 


School Conditions 
(A) Irregular Attendance : 
within the school itself. Th 


Let us now turn to conditions 
e first and mest obvious cause of 
failure in school progress is non-attendance. In the present in- 
quiry among as many as 11 per cent of the backward cases, the 
chief cause of the child’s inability to progress was found to be 
inadequate or irregular attendance. The child had been admit- 
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ted late, or had been absent on numerous occasions, or away for 
long periods at a time. Much of this was excusable as being 
due to ill health. Buta good deal arose from sheer negligence 
or from delays connected with migrations from one district to 
another. 

(B) Inefficient Teaching : One reason perpetually cited for 
backwardness is sheer inefficiency of teaching. During the early 
phases of compulsory education the teacher is likely to be 
severely criticized if any of his pupils fail to reach the standards 
prescribed by the official code. The result no doubt serves əs an 
impetus to teachers. 

Practical Corollaries: This review of the environmental 
conditions which seems to be more particularly associated with 
educational backwardness may serve in some measure to indi- 
cate the kind of supplementary or counteracting influences that 
require to be brought into play if we are to undo the harm that 
has already been done. Where the home conditions cannct be 
improved or the parents remain permanently unco-operative, the 
ideal remedy is to remove the child to a residential school. 

Generally speaking, too exclusive an emphasis is laid on the 
material and moral conditions within the home and too little on 
emotional and cultural conditions. 

The educatable mentally retarded child is one who, because 
of his low mental development, is unable to profit sufficiently 
from the programme of regular elementary schools. The term 
trainable is used here to differentiate the educatable retarded 
child who can learn some academic subjects in school and who 
is developing at such a slow rate that he is unable to profit from 
the programme of instruction in spite of his potentialities for 
learning. The totally dependent child is one who because of 
severe mental retardation cannot be trained in self care, socia- 
lization or economic usefulness. It is, therefore, evident that the 
child requires continuous guidance. From the time of initial 
entrance of the child into school, guidance shculd be based not 
only on his age, but also on his mental, physical, social and 
emotional maturity. The continuous progress of children should 
be under the careful observation of the teachers who at every 
stage of their development, should help and guide them. It can- 
not be denied that the use of the individualized materials ensures 
continuous progress in a particular subject but the extensive use 
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of such materials at the elementary level, as in the Winnetka or 
the Dalton plan, is often criticized. Since continuous progress 
means that the pupils move through their educational experi- 
ences at rates suited to them, a pupil may occasionally need to 
stay at the same level for a longer time. The transition of the 
pupils from grade to grade should receive greater attention from 
the teachers and counsellors. Otherwise there is every possibility 
that the number of retarded children will increase. 

Guidance for Slow-Learning Chil ren : Slow-learning children 
of varying degrees are found to form an important section of 
the school population. The measurement of their aptitudes and 
determination of their needs should, therefore, be accomplished 
by well-trained and experienced psychologists. The slow learner 
may, however, be identified with the help of tests. The main 
characteristics of these children can be described as : 


(a) Short attention and concentration span ; 

(b) Slow reaction time ; 

(c) Limited ability to comprehend ; 

(d) Limited power of self-direction ; 

(e) Limited ability to work with abstraction ; 

(f£) Slowness to form association between words and ideas ; 

(g) Failure to recognize familiar elements in new situa- 
tions ; 

(h) Habit of learning very slowly and forgetting quickly ; 

(i) Lack of originality ; 

(j) Inability to analyse ; and 

(k) Lack of power to use the mental processes. 


Even though slow learners possess characteristics quite unlike 
those of other children in school, it should be remembered that 
they are like other children in many respects. They have much 
the same interests, desires, and ambitions as other children. 

One of the significant trends in modern education is the 
practice of grouping slow learners for much greater individual 
attention. The present tendency is to recognize a wide range of 
abilities and needs and then to group the children homo- 
geneously on the basis of social and physical development. Their 
needs, learning rates and aptitudes may be determined and used 
as the basis for forming a number of flexible learning groups 
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within the larger groups. In other words, the success of educ- 
tional programmes will depend upon how much more has been 
taken for diagnosis of the cause of retardation with a view to 
finding its remedies. On an analysis, two types or groups of 
factors will be found to play a role in retardation of which en- 
vironmental causes are the main concern of educationists. Of 
the hereditary factors, intelligence, physical health and temper- 
amental features deserve special mention. Of the environmental 
factors, home conditions, unhealthy neighbourhoods, irregular 
attendance and bad schooling deserve attention. Stress is laid 
strongly upon the child-centred approach. Learning experiences 
are tied together in a meaningful relationship around interests 
of the children, and guidance is recognized as a vital factor in 
effecting the total development of the child. The curriculum, 
the method of teaching, and the classroom environment must be 
suited to the needs of the child. It is true that the solution of 
many problems relating to retardation is not always under the 
control of the educational institution. In fact, there are some 
steps which can be taken effectively to deal with this problem. 
These may be outlined as : 


(1) Launching new assignments or activities for slow-learn- 
ing children. The teacher must make sure of the goals 
of each new activity that is introduced to the students. 
The work assignments that are adjusted to the needs 
and capacity of the child should be drawn up with great 
care. 

(2) Adjustments to additional drill and short memory span 
for slow-learning children. The slow learner, because of 
his limited ability to grasp concepts readily, will need 
more repetition to Jearn than a normal child. Drill acti- 
vity should be so motivated that it does not become 
monotonous and dull. All types of mental imagery 
should be brought into use and incentives, such as play, 
dramatic performance, etc., should be given to stimu- 
late their actions and interests. 

(3) Adjustment during group discussions: Lessions given by 
the teacher should be followed by group discussion. The 
teacher should take care in the choice of vocabularly. 
The slow-learning children require more time to orga- 
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(4) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 


nize and express their thoughts. They should be encou- 
raged to express themselves orally and the teacher should 


give them the opportunity to do so. 
Building learning experiences around interests : Interests 


of the slow-learning children should be discovered and 
utilized in teaching. The teacher may have opportuni- 
ties to generate new interests for their motivation. 
Emphasis on self-evaluation : Each child should be able 
to see and feel that he is making progress. Recognition 
and praise should conveniently be employed for motiva- 
tion of the children. 

Emphasis on supervision of study hatits: Since the 
typical slow learner has poor study habits and does not 
know how to approach a problem, closer supervision is 
needed. He needs more than the usual amount of defi- 
nite instruction on drill, and on needed habits and skills 
in specific situations. 

Emphasis on concreteness: The slow learning child 
easily gets confused with abstraction. He can better 
understand concrete learning experiences. Teaching 
aids, auditory or visual, will help the understanding of 
the child to a great extent. The traditional curriculum 
should be supplemented by a vocational basis. It is 
sometimes observed that the slow learner surpasses 
normal children in motor capacities. 

Needs for diagnostic and remedial procedure : As men- 
tioned above, the capacities and limitations on each 
slow learner must be known by the teacher. So there is 
a great need for the application of diagnostic and reme- 
dial procedures. The diagnostic test should, therefore, 
be employed as a valuable tool. 


Slow-Learning Pupils and Vocational Education 

There is a wrong assumption that all slow learners should be 
directed into curricula of a vocational nature. This viewpoint 
has been found utterly absurd. It is not always true that all 
slow-learning students have the necessary aptitudes to acquire 
vocational skills. Vocational programmes should not, therefore,. 
be forced to admit students who would be misfits in them. 

General and Special Abilities : While discussing general and 
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special abilities, one should take into consideration the different 
traits of personality and the specific aptitudes of a person. The 
teacher too willrequire special qualifications, and teaching 
methods will have to be suitably adapted to the psychological 
needs of the pupils. 

Size of Class: The prime, requirement of all retarded 
children is greater individual attention. Hence, the first and 
fundamental characteristic of classes for the educationally sub- 
normal should be their small size. The number accommodated 
will depend on many different conditions and may even vary 
with the various subjects as well as with the age of the pupils. 
It is commonly assumed that in the ordinary elementary school 
the ideal class should not have more than forty pupils and that 
in special schools for the mentally defective not more than 
twenty. Accordingly, we might reasonably infer that for the 
dull and backward the size should not exceed twenty-five or 
thirty. 

Qualifications of Teachers: Care and forethought will be 
required not only in the choice of the pupils, but also in the 
selection of teachers. Too often the head master thinking first 
of his top forms and most promising pupils leaves the backward 
pupils either to the youngest and least experienced of his 
teachers or to the oldest, the least competent, and the least pro- 
gressive. What is needed for the latter is a teacher of exception- 
al efficiency and wide resources. Different age groups call for 
teachers of different types. Hence each teacher’s age, sex, 
health, personality, training and special gifts must be reviewed 
in relation to the work he has to do. In any case, he will need 
a first-hand knowledge not only of the dull, but also of the 
difficult youngsters, and an observant eye for the symptomatic 
peculiarities of their everyday behaviour. He should be a person 
of practical rather than academic inclinations, with interests that 
are concrete rather than bookish, and have a talent for mutual 
work and artistic expression. Training in psychology, practical 
and not merely theoretical, will be an asset. Above all, if he is 
to be really successful, he must look upon his task not as a 
burden but as a pleasure. 

The teacher of a backward group is found to figure far 
more prominently in the lives of his pupils than he would in the 
lives of normal children in an ordinary classroom. Standing at 
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his desk, the visible embodiment of knowledge ard power, he 
will at first inspire the dull and apprehensive youngsters. He 
must come down to earth, mix with his pupils on sympathetic 
terms and deal with them not in the mass, but as individuals. As. 
far as possible, each child should come to regard himasa 
personal tutor rather than as the master of the class. Towards. 
each pupil and his difficulties, he must cultivate an attitude that 
is human as well as scientific. 

Case Studies and Progress Records: With the backward 
child the first and most essential step is not to hurry up and 
teach him, but to try to understand him. The teacher must start 
by thinking not of the subjects to be taught, but of the pupils he 
is to instruct. As we have seen lack of progress in school is 
often a symptom only; and, before the symptom can be success- 
fully treated, it is essential to study the nature of the underlying 
trouble and to discover its probable cause. Each child, there- 
fore, must be made the object of a small intensive research. 

The results should be systematically recorded. For every 
pupil who is educationally subnormal 2 permanent note of pro- 
gress and development should be preserved and his case history 
kept up-to-date. From time to time, each child should be re- 
examined and retested and the data thus obtained, together with 
incidental observations of his behaviour and development, 
methodically recorded at least one in every a term. 

Time-table : In order to make room for newer subjects and 
novel methods of instruction, much that is traditional in the 
ordinary curriculum should be scrapped. It is better to dispense 
with all that fails to appeal to the natural interests of the child. 
The idea that useless or uninteresting exercise may yet prove 
valuable as a mental gymnastic has, in fact, little or no basis. 

In arranging the school time-table the old lines of demarca- 
tion between one subject and another may be dropped or cut 
across. Both topics and methods of instruction should always be 
correlated as intimately as possible with the different interests. 


and activities that emerge spontaneously at successive periods. 
Incentives: Perhaps the most important of all requisites is 
constant appeal to appropriate motives. In the ordinary school 
the normal child is usually expected to find a motive for himself. 
The duller child needs a sharper, a more varied, more personal 


stimulus. Duty for him at this stage is little more than an 
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abstract world ; he will exert himself to the utmost only when 
he is spurred on by some concrete emotion. Half the problem 
of keeping such youngsters intellectually active consists in dis- 
covering the right incentives. Whatever their intelligence can 
readily grasp, and in which their interest can be readily aroused, 
should be introduced. 

This search for the natural interest of the child is greatly 
simplified when we have discovered his own peculiar talent, 
where he is gifted rather than where he is weak. We must, there- 
fore. make the most of each child’s strongest points and com- 
pensating aptitudes and interests. Most dullards will have failed 
so often that they will always be expecting to fail again. 
It would be fair to keep them usefully occupied. Then they will 
quickly begin to learn. As far as possible, it is desirable to avoid 
reproaches and remove the ingrained sense of failure by -giving 
each child some sp2cial kind of work in which he can quickly 
achieve conspicuous improvement and feel the glow of personal 
triumph. Another practical method is the effective grouping of 
the children. It will be wise to civide the pupils into suitable 
groups so that they may mutually benefit through exchange of 
ideas. The study of group dynamics is also helpful for personality 
development. 

Sociometry is one of the most popular techniques for study- 
ing social inter-relations, and it can be introduced in schools for 
effective teaching. 

It is seen that a student’s scholastic ability is an important 
index of his later educational and vocational adjustment. 
Students’ achievements vary even if they have had the same 
schooling. The differences are due to (a) health conditions, (b) 
personality, (c) interests, (d) aptitudes, (e) family background, 
and (f) environment. 

Some pupils suffer from mental retardation. But on an analy- 
sis of its causes, it will be found that there are certain hereditary 
factors which are responsible for it. There is another problem 
concerning individual differences namely, the problem of the 
gifted child. Few of them create problems for the teacher. It is 
often observed that an ordinary lesson becomes boring for those 
who are gifted and difficult for those who are backward. It 
would perhaps be wise, therefore, to determine the different 
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levels of mental retardation. Three levels of the mentally retar- 
ded may be described as follows: (a) the educatable mentally 
retarded, (b) the trainable retarded, and (c) the totally depen- 
dent mentally retarded. 
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Problems of the Gifted Children 


“It has been drummed into me... . that precocious children 
grow up abnormal, neurotic, headed for imbecility or insanity. 
Early ripe, early rot. The Bible says, ‘Much learning doth 
make these mad.’—I felt doomed. Doomed.” 

These are the words of Barry Rudd, the brilliant protagonist 
of John Hersey’s famous novel The Child Buyer which is con- 
cerned with the dilemma of the gifted child. 

Unfortunately, in an era of stress on conservation of vital 
resources, many American communities are neglecting the edu- 
cation of their greatest resource, their gifted children, because 
of a carryover of ideas such as those expressed by the novel’s 
main character. This is a tremendous loss because it is the 
gifted, fully educated and not the mediocre children who will 
eventually find solutions to our overwhelming national 
problems. 

Across the country, a smattering of programmes have been 
undertaken for the academically talented children but these 
rarely touch upon the problem. Most efforts to provide jdenti- 
fication and education of gifted children are more discussed 
than acted upon. 

The reasons for this are many. Parents of bright children do 
not organize and put pressure on school boards and legislatures 
as many other special interest groups do. 

Teachers are over burdened and educators at all levels are 
often reluctant to innovate and experiment, regardless of the lip 
service they pay to these principles. 

Many people smugly adhere to the belief that the gifted 
child will survive exceptionally well without any special help. 

Dr. Norman Mirman, formerly of the faculty of UCLA’s. 
Graduate School of Education, found that ‘‘it’s not just a simple 
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matter of indifference to the gifted child’s needs and abilities. 
Frankly, most people are hostile toward him. Many teachers 
see the gifted child as smart—alecky”’. 

Who are these gifted children whose talents the conntry 
needs so desperately but neglects so shamefully ? They are de- 
fined in such terms as able, bright, above average, academically 
talented. Numerically, they are the 15 or 20 per cent of the 
school population with IQs of around 130 to 140 and above. 

However, it is fallacious to typify a representative gifted 
child by an IQ score. Asin the general population, variances 
occur in personalities, interests, attitudes, and achievement 
among the gifted. 

Nearly all students can approach the above average standard 
in at least one of the intellectual taients we can now measure. 
Educators have come to understand that even a brilliant acade- 
mician may be placed low in decision-making or judgment. On 
the other hand, an exceptionally creative or decisive person may 
score low in pure intellect. 

Calvin W. Taylor, educational psychologist at the University 
of Utah states, “If the complexity of talents, however, is not 
recognized and students are scen through the oversimplified 
picture of only one talent, then they will all be lined up from 
highest to lowest, solely on the basis of that single talent. They 
may almost be pegged by teachers and students as to where they 
belong.” 

Although over thirty years of research has clearly indicated 
that there are many talents combined with or separate from 
“general intelligence,” evidence still shocks and distresses many 
with fixed notions about what intelligence tests measure. 

Let us look to two areas which now concern us : the identifi- 
cation of children we will call gifted and whatis being and can be 
done to provide them with appropriate educational experiences. 

Methods of recognizing these children do vary, of course, but 
there exist some common, reliable traits and indications. 

In San Diego, home of one of the finest programmes for the 
gifted, teachers are asked to watch for these signs : 


Unusual reading ability and extensive vocabulary ; 
Broad background of information, and a variety of hobbies 
and interests ; 
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Ability to see relationships, engage in abstract thinking, and 
organize sound, creative solutions ; 

Excellent achievement in daily schcol work or in standarized 
tests ; 

Creativity in any of the arts. 


If these qualities appear in abundance, individual intelli- 
gence and psychological tests follow. Physical and temperamental 
maturity are also given consideration before recommendations 
for special classes are made. 

Although they must strive for objectivity, parents may have 
recognized in their children such signs as carly walking and 
talking, unexpected insights related to time, maps, collections 
and games, an ability to get along with preference for older 
friends. 

One great hazard in the use of intelligence tests is their inva- 
lidity, primarily because of verbal orientation, for children from 
poor socio-economic environments or minority groups. 

L.M. Terman’s research on 1500 gifted children in Califor- 
nia, begun in 1921, documented the fact that bright children are 
above average in most measurable traits and usually retain their 
abilities in adulthood. 

Approaches used in schools to meet the needs of these 
children frequently consist of “environment”, which too often 
may mean simply “Do five more problems.” 

Other approaches are : 

Acceleration: A youngster moves ahead at his own rate 
within his grade level. “Skipping” grades, so popular a genera- 
tion ago, has now come into disfavour. 

Special Classes : Grouping of these children for at least part 
of the school day. Since 1921, Cleveland, Ohio, has had * Major 
Work Classes” which many school districts around the country 
have copied. 

Advanced placement and early college programmes : Students 
enter college before actually finishing high school. University of 
Illinois and Ohio State University have credit-by-examination 
programmes while Michigan State University ceals in developing 
honours programmes. 

Flexible school entry : Not requiring a rigid unalterable age 
such as Six years to enter first grade. Brookline, Massachusetts, 
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New Haven, Connecticut, and Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, have 
pioneered this concept. 

The ungraded school: Grade labels cease to exist and 
children move ahead unhindered by established patterns. This 
can exist from kindergarten to the twelfth grade, as witress 
West St. Paul, Minnesota and Melbourne, Florida. 

Programmed instructional materials : Self-teaching devices 
based on individualized learning. Brigham Young University 
Laboratory School in Provo, Utah and the Flowing Wells 
District in Tucson, Arizona, are utilizing these successfully for 
all youngsters. 

Subject matter d:velopments : Concepts in areas such as 
anthropology and economics can be introduced for bright 
children. Jerome Bruner of Harvard says, “Any subject can be 
tanght effectively in some intellectually honest form to any child 
at any stage of development.” Patrick Suppes of Stanford gives 
complex mathematics concepts to primary age children. Schools 
in Elkhart, Indiana, teach economic theories all through the 
grades. 

Many of these practices along with team teaching, teacher 
aides, and special schools have been developed. Of course public 


school systems are limited by what the community will allow 


them. 
Some university communities have built-in advantages. For 


instance, the University of Rochester’s College of Education has 
organized monthly discussions on many subjects for leading 
faculty members and outstanding high school students. 

Pasadena’s Association for the Gifted has financed summer 
classes in Chinese, Spanish, space maths, music, etc. 

The YMCA of the same city sponsors seminars during 
Christmas vacation which involve outstanding professionals in 
maths, science, medicine and literature. 

Highland Park, Illinois; has a Volunteer Talent Pool for 
schools and other agencies. 

Current developments, such as the computer and other elec- 
tronic devices, hold out the hope for their adaptations to 
teaching the bright child. 

John W. Gardner, former Secretary of Health, Education 
and Welfare, has been talking and writing about “excellence”. 

The 1966 amendments to the Elementary and Secondary 
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Education Act (PL 89-750) has emphasized ‘“‘innovative” and 
“‘exemplary” programmes for children. 

Many writers and editors constantly focus our attention on 
the fact that children spring from poverty as well as the 
cushioned middle and upper class environments. 

How children learn problem finding rather than stereo- 
typed problem solving are issues for discussion today in keeping 
with the current stress on creative thinking. This holds wide- 
spread implications for the education of the gifted child. 

Parents and all interested in children can question and spur 
action. 

Dr. Willard Abraham of Arizona State University’s College 
of Education has drawn up the following questions parents might 
pass to school people and legislators : 

Is there a full-time expert on gifted children in the State 
Department of Education ? 

What techniques are used in the schools to identify these 
youngsters ? 

Are new materials and methods being used ? 

How are Federal funds being used for the gifted ? 

Is there a state advisory committee on the education of the 
gifted or can we start one ? 

Do we have flexible school entry ? 

Is there in-service training on this subject for all teachers in 
our school system ? 

Are education majors in local universities being taught how 
to work with gifted children. 

Do we really understand that equality of Opportunity does 
not mean the same opportunity ? It has been said that nothing 
is so unequal as the equal treatment of unequals. 

Perhaps a most enlightening ending would be to quote Ruth 
Carson, author of Your Child May Be a Gifted Child who states 
that, “The record shows that every effort to help gifted young- 
sters also strengthens the entire school programme. If the trend 
toward high suality advanced study for bright youngsters conti- 
nues, all public education is bound to improve with more 
exciting times ahead for all children in our schools.” 
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